

















‘WE WANT CAMELS! 


GIVE ME 
CAMELS EVERY TIME. 
THEY'RE FIRST 
WITH THE MEN IN 
THE ARMY 


IT's 
CAMELS. 
WHAT 


WITH THE MARINES, 
FLAVOR! 


CAMELS 
ARE THE FAVORITE 


SEND THEM THE CIGARETTE THEY ASK FOR— 
SEND A CARTON OF CAMELS TODAY! 


@ And to save you time and trouble, your dealer now has Camel 
cartons specially wrapped and ready for mailing to men in the 
service. Whether he’s stationed on land or sea—whether he’s in 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, when you send 
your carton of Camels you'll be sending the cigarette men in the 
service prefer (see right). Stop in at your dealer’s today and send 


a carton of Camels to that chap who’s waiting to hear from you. 
R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





JANUARY, 1942 


De ee me 


THE US. AT WAR 
EDITORIAL 


S THESE lines are written on the afternoon of December 

8, 1941 the Congress of the United States has just 

declared a state of war existing between our nation and 

the Japanese Empire. The war began, for the record, 

early on Sunday morning, December 7th, when Japanese air- 

planes carried out a wanton, stab-in-the-back bombing of Amer- 

ican naval, military and civilian installations on our Hawaiian 
island of Oahu. 

To this foul act of aggression we have given the one answer be- 

fitting free men—total, uncompromising (Continued on page 23) 


YOU AND THE WAR 


VERY Legionnaire and his family is at the service 
of the United States Government for the No. 1 
job of winning this war. 

I have told that to President Roosevelt: I know that 
every Legionnaire wanted me to say it. 

Thousands of World War veterans and their sons 
are in the uniform of their country’s armed forces. 
Those of us who must remain at civilian tasks will back 
up the nation’s military and naval personnel with every- 
thing we've got. 

Each Legion Post should remain in contact with the 
civil and military authorities of the district it serves, in 
order that its strength may be made instantly and fully 
available. 

In war during 1917-°18, in peace since that time, and 
now in war again we have but one objective—to give 
our utmost to our beloved country. 

Lynn U. STAMBAUGH, 
National Commander, The American Legion 








Gor God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: To uphold 
and defend the Constitution of the United States of America: to maintain law and order: to foster 
and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents of 
our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the community, 
state and nation: to combat the autocracy of both the classes and the masses; to make right the ) 
master of might; to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity \‘\ 
the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify our comradeship by 
our devotion to mutual helpfulness. ~ PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
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Th A mighty woman with a torch, whose 
e flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 
M essag e Center Mother of Exiles. From her beacon-hand 
Glows world-wide welcome; her mild eyes 
E Statue of Liberty in New York am pare oo adi rage 
. ; e alr-Dri arbor that twin cities 
; ha pee erected in 1886 as the i COVER DESIGN aaae 
of t e people of France to the people o By Joun E. Costican “Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” 
the United States, is instantly recog- EDITORIAL: Tue U.S. at War 1 cries she 


nized in any section of the globe as the With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your 


. - FREEDOM TO DESTROY US? 3 poor, 
symbol of the basic American four free- By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
doms. We reproduce it in picture on the free, 


TEAMWORK AND AIR POWER 4 


By Bit CUNNINGHAM The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 


editorial page. Miss Liberty’s uplifted 
Send these, the homeless, the tempest-tost 


torch shedding its rays down over one of 











, . THE VALLEY OF GUMPTION 6 to me, 
the world’s busiest harbors at the gate- By Howarp STEPHENSON I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 
way to the great American Republic, is Illustration by William Heaslip 
. . A . ° 9, “cy? 
the national sy mbol of the everlasting AND WE MEAN PROTECTION 8 ITH Jim Hurley’s Pil : Take 
vigilance which alone can preserve the By Lynn U. STAMBAUGH, Pheasant” which we ran in our 
freedom, independence and democratic National Commander September issue, there appeared a pho- 
rights of the people. The statue is known Cartoon by John Cassel tograph which we obtained from a pic- 
to every school child; few know the in- NOT HIS WAR 10 ture agency and which we reproduce 
spired message written by Emma Laz- By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN here, of a hunter seated on a rail fence, 
Illustrations by Anton Otto Fischer 
BIGGER, BETTER BOWLS 12 
Important By L. H. Grecory 
A form for your convenience if you wish to wer ot ove te E . ae 
hove ag Te. pray sons. another address Illustrations by M. A. Phillips 
wi on le '. 
vat JOHNSTOWN REMEMBERS! 16 
y jo HAMBERLIN 
arus in December, 1883, which, carved SON OF THE FRONTIER 18 
on a huge tablet, was placed within the By Jack WILLIAMS 
pedestal. WHOSE K. O. WAS IT? 20 
Miss Lazarus, who was born in 1849, By Hucu M. TAYLor 
was honored last summer by her fellow- HAPPY NEW YEAR? 22 
townspeople of New York City on the By WALLGREN = 
occasion of her g2d birthday. Her poem, §§ ALL IN & RATS WORK 24 
The New Colossus, reads: bos Ma aie tires a 
Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, By Joun J. Noi 
With conquering limbs astride from land ~ ’ ‘ 
J to land e nn vit Woe ae his gun resting against the fence. This 
ere at our sea-washed sunset gates shal . ei ; ire 
coed BURSTS AND DUDS 56 caused the young son of Legionnaire 


(Continued on page 45) 
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ITH Commu- 
nists and Nazis 
in this country 
relying © upon 
the constitutional guarantees 
of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press in a 
campaign to destroy those 
freedoms, it becomes neces- Jf 
sary for thinking Americans / 
to re-examine our attitude A 
toward fundamental rights. 
Many good people are 
confused and puzzled by 
this anomalous situation. They find 
themselves faced by an apparently in- 
escapable dilemma. They say: “If we 
deny freedom of speech and of the press 
to these subversive elements, we thereby 
put ourselves in a class with them, by 
ourselves destroying the identical liber- 
ties which they are seeking to destroy. 


But if, on the other hand, we accord 
them these freedoms, we shall thereby 
assist them along the road toward de- 
stroying these freedoms.” 

In fact, many people stop short with 
the first alternative of the above di- 
lemma, and decide that what we ought 
to do is to set a good example of tol- 
erance to the Nazis and the Communists 
in our midst, by giving them every 
opportunity and encouragement to prop- 
agandize for the overthrow of our Con- 
stitution. 

Offhand, this attitude sounds quite 
reasonable; for, at first sight, for us to 
deny free speech in order to save free 
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speech does seem inconsistent. But 
whatever inconsistency lies in such a 
course is introduced by the subversive 
elements, rather than by us. 

One afternoon in Union Square, New 
York, that hotbed of soapbox oratory, 
I saw something that illustrates this 
point. A long-haired radical was ha- 
ranguing the crowd: “Down with the 
Constitution—it protects the rich and 
keeps the poor from getting their just 
deserts. Down with the police—they are 
a bunch of cossacks.” 

At this point the crowd began to ob- 
ject. They jostled against the speaker. 
and several men pulled him and struck 


FREEDOM TO 
DESTROY US? 


By 
ROGER 
SHERMAN 


HOAR 






at him. Whereupon he shouted: “Help! 
Help! Police! I demand my constitu- 
tional right of free speech!” 

This inconsistency is similar to that 
of the parlor pink American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, whose Communist connec- 
tions were exposed in an article by me 
in the October, 1939, issue of this maga- 
zine. That article quoted Director Roger 
N. Baldwin of the A.C.L.U. as assuring 
his comrades of the Fifth Internationale, 
in the pages of Soviet Russia Today, that 
his interest in civil liberties was only a 
means to an end, and that, come the 
Revolution, they would find him in the 

(Continued on page 38) 


Last month, on the 150th anniversary of the adoption of the Bill of Rights to the Federal Constitution, 
we carried an article outlining the duties of the citizen in the light of those great privileges. Legion- 


naire Hoar here suggests how to curb those who use the Bill of Rights as a shield while attempting 
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to destroy our Government 





A SEPARATE AIR FORCE WOULD PREVENT OUR 
STRIKING QUICKLY WITH EVERYTHING WE'VE GOT 


HE carefully timed and power- 
fully heeled agitation for a Sepa- 
rate Air Force, cutting diametri- 
cally across our all-out prepara- 


tion at about the three-quarters mark, is 
one of the poignant proofs of where and 
how a democracy is tragically vulnera- 
ble when it considers itself challenged 
and forced to slug for its life. 

The United States Army doesn’t want 
a Separate Air Force. I am privileged to 
quote General George C. Marshall, “our 
ablest Chief of Staff since George Wash- 
ington,” directly to that effect. 

The United States Navy doesn’t want 
a Separate Air Force. From Secretary 
Knox down to the flight deck of any 
fortress of the fleet, they will tell you 
so. 

Not even the Air Force wants a Sep- 
arate Air Force. 

These are our’ qualified 
experts upon this particu- 
lar subject, the Brass Hats 
amongst them being our 
ranking authorities. While 
the rest of us have been 
lushing in the pastures of 
peace for twenty-odd years, 
they’ve devoted their lives 
and their trained minds to 
the subject of war—war in 
all its theories, possibili- 
ties, probabilities and prac- 


4 


“the war” we get from the doctored 


tices, including, and especially, aviation. 

They aren’t behind the times upon the 
subject. In fact, they’re miles ahead of 
the rest of us. What most of us know of 


4, BILL CUNNINGHAM 


The disastrous British air experience in Crete so im- 
pressed the Australian Prime Minister that he served 
an ultimatum on the London government: the Com- 
monwealth’s troops must not be used unless there 
was to be “unity of command,” which meant that air —-™iles_into_ France, they 
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communiqués of the belligerents, em- 
bellished for press use with sufficient 
padding on this side or “interpreted” in 
professionally funereal voices by the “dis- 
tinguished international authorities” of 
the radio networks or local microphonic 
stalls. 

The professional soldiers and sailors 
have no such dependence. 
They have access to secret 
reports, the eyewitness ac- 
counts of trained observers, 
the swift and accurate mes- 
sages that come through 
diplomatic .channels, For 
instance, while the rest of 
America was reading that 
the German panzer col- 
umns had plunged twenty 


knew in the War Depart- 


and ground operations must be under one man ment that they'd really 
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The pilot of the fighter 
plane gets the go sign from 
the take-off signal officer 





hurled the paralyzed French back fifty 
miles. When you read in your papers 
where the Nazis had captured the Rus- 
sian city of Kiev, they’d already known 
it in Washington for a week. 

These gentlemen know what the score 
is. It’s their business to know all the an- 
swers. And the thing they want least, 
because they know it’s the thing that’s 
failed worst, is a Separate Air Force. 

If we had sufficient common sense in 
this country, that would be the end of it. 
These are our experts and this is their 
job. 

But it isn’t the end of it, 

One of the precious, and most abused, 
blessings of a democracy is that we all 
own a piece of it, and are entitled to a 
voice in it. That opens the way to the 
present dangerous phenomenon where a 
noisy little group of self-seeking civilians, 
backed by a whooping herd of profes- 
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Fighters and bombers warm up on the 
carrier’s flight deck before take-off 





Thirty-ton tanks, 
assisted by airplanes, 
attacking during 
simulated warfare 





The engineers construct a portable landing 
field for army maneuvers in the Carolinas 


sional causists, Persian-rug strategists, isolationist journals, have ganged up in 
starry-eyed Anglophiles and half-baked an effort to tell our professionals their 
editorial pundits, mostly apprenticed to business. (Continued on page 46) 
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THE VALLEY OF 





RIVATE industry has poured 
$40,000,000 of new capital this 
year into a region which six years 
ago was headlined as the nation’s 
choice example of a backward rural slum. 
Why? As an Associated Press dispatch 
put it recently, the Upper Monongahela 
Valley in West Virginia has been known 
as a place where it took hard scrabbling 
to get cash money. Now it is being trans- 


like wildfire gospel, to make over the 
Valley’s 350,000 people. Or call it a re- 
birth of the American spirit of gump- 
tion. The Valley people themselves have 
demonstrated that the real day of Ameri- 
can opportunity doesn’t belong exclus- 
ively in the past. 

Look back to June, 1935. Editors of 
the daily and weekly newspapers in the 
ten upper counties of West Virginia held 
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Here is an inspiring example of a section that refused to 
say, "Let Washington do it for us,"" and went ahead under 
its own steam to make the grade. That's the sort of thing 
that has made America great. It rates three rousing cheers 





formed into a prosperous, busy Promised 
Land. There must be some good reason 
behind it. There is. 

Coming of big money has dramatized 
the change. But it is not the cause, for 
capital is notoriously timid. Something 
unusual had to happen before the flow 
of millions could be induced to start. It 
was a new attitude and outlook, adopted 
at the start by a little group of West 
Virginia newspaper editors, which spread 


Illustrated by 
WM. HEASLIP 


~ 
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a meeting, a hurriedly-called disaster 
council, face to face with an emergency. 
They were grim. They were not sure 
what, if anything, they could accom- 
plish. They were not even certain that 
the public would support any program 
they might advance. But something had 
to be done. If anybody was to take on 
the job of trying, it had to be the 
editors. A small town editor has quali- 
fications for guiding his community 
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through a crisis such as nobody 
else possesses. And these editors 
sensed the crisis and felt their 
responsibility. 

A government commission had spent 
eight months investigating economic and 
social conditions in the Valley. When its 
findings were made public, a drastic split 
in opinion was seen. Nationwide pub- 
licity, some of it sensational, had been 
given to the things in the Valley that 
were wrong. 

The Valley was in the doghouse. The 
chairman of the investigating commis- 
sion was positive that it was hopeless to 
expect private enterprise to put the place 
to rights. He was Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, ad- 
vocate of government operation. But a 
day was to come when he would appear 
at a gathering in the Valley and acknowl- 
edge that there could be another way. 

“The spirit of the people is the great- 
est asset any community or territory can 
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have. You have that spirit. 
It has checked the down- 
ward economic trend in this 
area and you are now applying it to the 
slow, sure, upward climb.” So Mr. Chap- 
man spoke on August 6, 1938, at Morgan- 
town. But he didn’t feel that way about 
it in 1935. 

The editors did, however. They knew 
the obstacles, but they also knew their 
people. They knew, for one thing, that 
A. C. Spurr, president of the power com- 
pany which serves the Valley, is an 
imaginative, forceful getter-doner. They 
could count on his help and leadership 
and they thought they could rally the 
business men of every community in the 
Valley. 

They adopted social and economic 
data contained in the Government’s re- 
port and went after these immediate 
objectives: Education to teach self-help, 
development of recreation, location of 
new industries, housing, and power de- 
velopment, 

In short, the editors took over the 
job of remaking the Valley, inducing the 
population of 350,000 to pull itself up 
by its own bootstraps. Though the 
editors’ politics ranged from ultra-con- 
servative to infra-liberal, they didn’t see 
this job as political. They went on writ- 
ing powerful editorial blasts against one 
another’s political ideas—but they swung 











along as a team when it came to launch- 
ing a program. They organized the Upper 
Monongahela Valley Association, hired 
F. Leslie Body, an experienced industrial 
secretary, as executive, and turned him 
loose. Things began to hum. 

First activity was with the farmers, 
whose “hard scrabbling for cash money” 
was no myth. By 1940, instead of bring- 
ing in ten million dozen eggs for Valley 
consumption, the imports had been cut 
nearly in half, due to an elaborate pro- 
gram of poultry-raising advice and help. 
Baby chicks sold have increased 20 per- 
cent every year since 1935. To improve 
the quality of cattle, purebred stock has 
been brought in. Dollar value of the 
region’s cattle herd has been increased 
50 percent. This improvement in dairy- 
ing conditions has led to establish- 
ment of a $250,000 milk condensery at 
Clarksburg. 

In 1937 the agricultural extension de- 
partment of the state university spon- 
sored the first purebred ham and bacon 
show, working through 4-H Clubs. 
Auction price brought by the grand 
champion hams in 1937 was 95 cents a 
pound. By 1941 it had risen to $2. 

Over 200 families benefited last year 
by marketing of $29,000 worth of black 
walnut kernels, Butternuts and hickory 
nuts are being developed commercially. 
Mountaineer families spend long winter 
evenings at nut-cracking parties. There 
(Continued. on page 36) 
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N 1933, after The American Legion By LYNN U. STAMBAUGH The 


had witnessed the operations of the 
so-called Economy Act passed in National Commander, The American Legion rea: 

the spring of that year, our national 
convention adopted the famous four- resumed and maintained as the Gov- The first three points of the 1933 pro- tim 
point program. The fourth point of that ernment’s policy and that in no gram have been substantially achieved less 
program read as follows: event shall widows and/or depend- between that date and today. As to the Sta 
“That benefits provided for de- ent children of deceased World War fourth, the Veterans Administration cal- mel! 
pendents of veterans as established veterans be without government culated last February that 89,300 wid- we 
in the World War Veterans Act be protection.” ows of veterans, of whom 60,000 have hav 
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children, and 20,800 orphaned children the same consideration for their de- 
of veterans, were “without government 


protection.” 


The “Widows and Orphans Bill” pend- 


ing in the present Congress, 
and numbered H.R. 4, is our 
answer to this state of facts. 
The simple issue now existing 
is between The American Le- 
gion, which says that every 
needy widow or orphan of a 
World War veteran shall have 
government protection, and 
the opponents of this legisla- 
tion, who say that these 
women and children shall not 
have any such protection. 

Of course there is and will 
be much argument in detail 
on this issue. I repeat that 
the issue is a simple one of 
protection or no protection. 
because no sensible person will 
suggest that the rates of com- 
pensation contained in our bill 
are excessive. A basic $20 per 
month for a widow and $8 for 
the first child, $6 for the sec- 
ond and $4 for each addi- 
tional child is not a great sum. 
If the widows and orphans 
involved are entitled to any- 
thing, they are entitled to as 
much as the proposed law al- 
lows. 

The conviction that these 
widows and orphans should 
not be without the protection 
of their Government arises 
from the facts of history and 
is strengthened by the facts of 
present life in the United 
States. 

The widows and orphans of 
every war of the United 
States, starting with the War 
of the Revolution, have been 
pensioned by a grateful na- 
tion. That is the definite, his- 
toric policy of the American 
people. The widows of vet- 
erans of the War with Spain 
are receiving pensions much 
higher than those proposed in 
H.R. 4. This is true also of 
the remaining widows of the 
veterans of the Civil War. 
The men who went out to war 
in 1917 and 1918 had every 
reason to believe that their 
dependents would, in their 
time, be similarly treated. Un- 
less that faith in the United 
States is now repudiated, the 
men who go forth to battle if 
we enter the present war will 
have every reason to expect 
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cent years of a theory that the United 
States got no benefits out of the World 
War. Arguing from that premise, some 
people who did not participate in the 


pendents a generation hence. 
If it had not been for certain circum- 
stances not directly connected with the 


“A FABLE FOR CRITICS” 


NCE THERE WAS a widow with two small children 
who was not able to work. The local Legion 
Post, since she had been married to a World War 
veteran, would not see her go “on the town,” which 
would have meant the break-up of the family, with the 
mother going to the poor farm and the children to some 
sort of foundling home. 

So they dug down into their own pockets and paid 
the money that made certain the landlord would 
always get the rent, that the coal wouldn't run out 
during the coldest part of the winter, that the kids 
would be sure to have warm underclothing and maybe 
some sort of a Christmas toy, that always there would 
be sufficient food to keep the youngsters and their 
mother in good health. They were doctors, lawyers, 
merchants, capitalists, public officials, manufacturers 
and bankers, these Legionnaires, and they were also 
street sweepers, policemen, truck drivers, barbers, fill- 
ing-station attendants, carpenters, moulders, garbage 
collectors and window cleaners. 

So the widow maintained her home, thanks largely 
to the ex-service men who were determined that the 
loved ones of the comrade who had gone west should 
not suffer. But then two more widows with children 
needed help, and with the certainty that there would 
soon be more in that plight the Legionnaires saw 
themselves faced with an impossib e financial situation. 

The World War ended more than twenty-three 
years ago. The Legion seeks to give the widows and 
orphans of World War veterans the sort of protection 
by the Federal Government which has been available 
to the same class of Spanish War dependents since 
1918, twenty years after the War with Spain. 

So far as the money to be paid out to these women 
and children is concerned, under the system that has 
been established and is now maintained in this nation 
either the town, city, county, state or nation — one or 
more — must support these people at a subsistence 
level, with private charity raising that level in some 
cases. 

The service which the husband-father performed 
was for the Federal Government and not for a state. 
county, city or town as such. Why not let the Federal 
Government assume the burden of that protection as 
it has for women and children so circumstance 
throughout our history. The “needs” clause of H. R. 4 
will protect the Government from paying money to 
persons in comfortable circumstances. 

The family’s got to be maintained, or our system of 
government isn t worth anything. The Legion believes 
the Federal Government is historically the one to sup- 
ply the subsistence funds in the typical case outlined 
here. If, however, the American people think other- 
wise then the burden must fall on town, city, county 
or state. It's got to be assumed by one of these, and 
that’s that. 


care of widows and or- 
phans, I doubt if there 
would have been any 
very serious opposition to 
this bill today. Those cir- 
cumstances include the 
wide acceptance over re- 





sacrifices of that war have 
sought to belittle the service 
of those who fought. There is 
also the circumstance of the 
great depression which began 
in late 1929. Many good citi- 
zens have felt that the results 
of that depression make the 
payment of just and fair vet- 
erans’-compensations impos- 
sible or oppressive. The de- 
velopments of the last year or 
two are clearing the minds of 
those citizens and showing 
them how relatively minor the 
veterans’-benefits are in the 
whole economic scheme of 
government. 

The very existence of the 
present national defense emer- 
gency has wiped out much of 
the honest opposition to vet- 
erans’-benefits, an opposition 
largely confined to inexpe- 
rienced persons reluctant to 
pay the war costs of the older 
generation. The playful col- 
lege youths who sponsored, a 
few years ago, the “Veterans 
of Future Wars” are in uni- 
form today, if they are real 
Americans. And they are a 
little less scornful of the hon- 
orable word “veteran.” 

The fact that The Amer- 
ican Legion for twenty years 
pleaded for an adequate na- 
tional defense has not been 
lost upon Americans who to- 
day are crying for the Gov- 
ernment to do in a year what 
it neglected for two decades. 
The cost of all the widow and 
orphan benefits ever suggested 
could have been saved many 
times by heeding the advice 
of the veterans of 1917 to 
1919. 

The American Legion is 
asking, then, for the enact- 
ment by the present Congress 
of H.R. 4, with its proviso 
of $20 a month for each de- 
pendent widow of a World 
War veteran and allowances 
for their children and for the 
orphans of veterans. The 
House of Representatives 
added to this measure an al- 
lowance for the dependent 
parents of deceased veterans, 
$20 for one parent, or $15 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Illustrated by ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


“And I'd no idea you were the so- 
and-so holding me up for twenty-four 
hours,” said Branson cheerfully. “I was 
swearing a blue streak when I got the 
orders to wait, but when I heard it was 
you flying up from the States I felt 
better.” 

“Thanks,” said Maracombe, and grin- 
ned a little. Branson hadn’t changed 
much. Still chubby and red-faced and 
good-natured. They’d been navy men 
together with their respective fleets in 
the Queenstown patrol of the last war, 
and they’d met a few times since. “I 
suppose you’ve an idea what it’s all 
about,” Maracombe observed. “Or did 


A shell whopped into the 
sea beside the frail craft 


HE Star of India slipped from 

the inner harbor soon after dawn, 

leaving the array of anchored 

shipping behind her and dip- 
ping her ensign to a dark-hulled war- 
ship that brooded to one side of the 
channel. It was cold, with a light mist 
on the water, and the sky was a canopy 
of solid cloud across which roared oc- 
casional squadrons of scouting planes. 
Captain Branson huddled his comfort- 
able bulk deeper into his great-coat and 
chuckled. : 

“Something like the old days,” he 
observed. “Never thought we’d see ’em 
again, eh?” 

“Not in our time, fella,” Captain 
Maracombe agreed. He filled his pipe 
and lighted it with care. “Makes a guy 
pretty sick, I’d say.” He was a tall, 
lean man with graying hair and 2 down- 
east twang, and his uniforms were still 
packed in his baggage, since he was 
merely a passenger and guest on the big 
British freighter. “I’] tell you,” he added 
sincerely, “it’s mighty nice to be with 
you again. I’d no idea I’d be drawing 
your ship for the run across.” 
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the authorities clamp down up here?” 

“Not quite. The red tape slips some- 
times, old man. I gather you're going 
over to handle the Maryland and bring 
her back.” 

“That’s about it,” the American cap- 
tain agreed. “You know, she was caught 
over there in the early days. Slammed 
into a mine or something and was badly 
damaged. Skipper and first mate killed 
but the second mate managed to get 
her to port.” 

“Couldn’t he bring her home?” asked 
Branson. “I understand she’s been patched 
up.” Maracombe shrugged. 

“The second’s a good man but scarcely 
qualified to handle a big ship yet. The 
Maryland’s our crack liner, you'll recall, 
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and she’s a matter of principle with us. 
I made two voyages in her as executive 
officer and they figured I knew her. 
Hauled me off a good South American 
run to try the job anyway.” He added 
quietly, after a pause, “We're getting 
the O.K. from Berlin, fella.” 

Captain Branson nodded. “Yes, you'll 
get through all right. Jerry doesn’t want 
to start too much yet.” There was a 
touch of bitterness in his voice and 
Captain Maracombe bit his lip. A little 
sub-chaser came up, almost drowned in 
her own bow-wave, and a uniformed 
infant megaphoned something about a 
buoy being adrift, and with a wave of 
his hand and a shouted, “Good luck, 
captain!’’ sheered thundering off again. 


“IT wouldn’t care to handle one of 
those things,” said Maracombe to change 
the subject. “They're pretty lively pack- 
ets for any sort of a sea.” 

“Well, you know what they did in 
the last show,” Branson observed, and 
there was a small, uncomfortable si- 
lence. Maracombe supposed this was 
natural in a way. He had wondered 
just how and when that indefinite line 
would be reached: the realization of 
the barrier that stood between a com- 
batant and a neutral. As a seaman and 
a veteran he understood pretty well how 
Branson felt. The man had been through 
a good deal, and this business of when 
and if the States was coming in whole- 

(Continued on page 40) 








OWL, Bowl, and we don’t mean 
bowling! Rose Bowl, Sugar 
Bowl, Cotton Bowl, Orange 
Bowl, Sun Bowl, Pineapple 
Bowl— 

Whoa! 

You didn’t have in mind, Buddy, see- 
ing one of the Bowl football games this 
New Year’s Day? 

It might surprise you. From what hap- 
pened on New Year’s Day of 1941, and 
this has been going on for some time 
now, at least 350,000 of you will be 
there, with other thousands shut out at 
the gates and millions listening at the 
radio. And despite shrieks ranging from 
faint to vociferous at the “commercial- 
ism” of these projects, the country cer- 
tainly is not becoming less Bow] football- 
game minded. 

Which Bowl football game to see? 

Any Bowl football game, Buddy. 
They’re all good,- though as to THE 
Bowl game of them all—but more about 
that later. There’s a wide variety and it’s 
growing wider, for the patron of post- 
season Bowl-game football art. 

At your New Year’s Day service, but 
be sure to inclose check with application 
and get same in early if you want a 
seat, are these main Bowl football 
games: 

Sugar Bowl, at New Orleans. Dates 
from 1935, with an opening attendance 
of 30,000. Now coming up for its eighth 
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consecutive New Year’s game between 
selected college teams. A year ago drew 
73,000, which is all that could get inside 
the park. 

Cotton Bowl, at Dallas, Texas. Started 
in 1937, playing then to only 17,000. 
Drew 46,000 at its fifth rendition, and 
its sixth game is another capacity-crowd 
certainty. 

Orange Bowl, at Miami, Florida. Dates 
from 1935, same year as Sugar Bowl, 
only 5,000 at its opener, but played to 
38,000 last New Year’s Day. Coming 
trip its eighth. 

Sun Bowl, at El Paso, Texas—two 
Bowls for that State, Born January 1, 
1936, before 11,000 people. Still holds 
to a modest but sure-fire sellout capacity 
of 14,000. Seventh game in offing. 

The 1942 pairings for some of these 
are: Rose Bowl, Oregon State vs. Duke; 
Sugar Bowl, Missouri vs. Fordham; 
Orange Bowl, Georgia vs. Texas Chris- 
tian; Cotton Bowl, Texas A. & M. vs. 
Alabama. 

Then there’s the Shrine Bowl, as I’m 
calling it, annual East-West Shrine 
Hospital for Crippled Children charity 
game, at San Francisco—between picked 
all-star college seniors rather than in- 
vited teams. To be sure, not yet named 
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Shrine Bowl officially, but that’s just 
because no one has happened to think 
up the name, which in the general urge 
to Bowls is surely coming. Started in 
1925, a day-after-Christmas game orig- 
inally, to 29,000 people, dropping to 20,- 
ooo the next year, but played to capacity 
60,000 last time. Coming game its 17th. 

The Bowl game trend also includes the 
Pineapple Bowl, at Honolulu, launched 
last New Year’s day with 20,000 en- 
thusiasts present; the Steel Bowl, a game 
for the colored football championship, 
which made a 1941 debut to 8,000 at 
Birmingham, Alabama; the Ice Bowl, at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, which has played at 
least once to prove it can be done, and 
several other football Bowls that don’t 
wait until New Year’s Day for their 
annual games. 

Among such are the Lumber Bowl, at 
Tacoma, Washington, and the Lettuce 
Bowl, at Nampa, Idaho, and there un- 
doubtedly are others of similar local 
significance. The Bowl game trend, in 
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way to get them in, and the an- 
nual rush for tickets leaves thous- 
ands disappointed. 

This New Year’s Day will see 


75, L. H. GREGORY 


fact, seems limited less by the available 
supply of football teams—just whisper 
“Bowl game” to any set of college foot- 
ballists not previously engaged, and note 
the instant interest—than by how long 
the supply of Bowl names will hold out. 


UT the Daddy of all the Bow! foot- 

ball games, the cne that pointed the 
way, that plays to the hugest crowds, 
pays out the fattest prizes, enjoys the 
colorful traditions, out-ranks them all 
in age and prestige, and the invitation to 
which is most desired, is the famous Rose 
Bowl, at Pasadena, California. 

It was the Rose Bowl that invented 
Bowl football games, and did it a long 
time ago. This product of the Pacific 
Coast always plays to capacity, and its 
capacity for the last three years has 
been slightly more than 90,000. It could 
as well play to 150,000 if there were any 
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the Rose Bowl celebrating its 
26th birthday as it presents its 
27th big-time post-season inter- 
sectional football game in un- 
broken succession since January 
I, 1916. 

It even kept going through the 
last war, service teams taking 
over from the collegians on New 
Year’s Days of 1918 and 1919. 

Indeed, if you don’t mind a 
technicality, the Rose Bowl, 
though this name for it dates 
only from January 1, 1923, goes 
back much further than 26 years. 
In Pasadena they like to tell you 
that the original Rose Bowl game, 
then called the East-West New 
Year’s Day Game of the Pasa- 
dena Tournament of Roses, was 
played January 1, 1902, which 
was forty years ago. 


January first is Bowl Day for college 
football. Here are shots of four of the 
1941 games. Left to right, Rose Bowl, 
Stanford and Nebraska; Sugar Bowl, Bos- 
ton College and Tennessee; Orange Bowl, 
Mississippi State and Georgetown; Cot- 
ton Bowl, Texas A. and M. and Fordham 


The original contestants? None other 
than the first of the “point a minute” 
Michigan teams of Fielding H. Yost 
then known as “Hurry Up” Yost, 
against Stanford University. 

Yost had coached at Stanford the year 

(Continued on page 34) 


Legionnaire Bob McCurdy, who 
puts on the Tournament of Roses 
at Pasadena, with other Pasadena 
Legionnaires in a tableau planned 
for the 1942 celebration, whose 
chief feature is the Rose Bowl game 





UDGE JAMES ELDRON, of the 

Center County Circuit Court, 

stepped out on his back porch just 

as the midsummer sun appeared 
above the horizon. Charley Jacques’s 
white leghorn rooster, across the way, 
was crowing lustily and chattering to 
his harem of red-combed hens. Judge 
Eldron inhaled deeply, enjoying the 
crisp, suburban air: an ideal morning 
for spading that strawberry bed. Dick 
Clark could have his bees, and Charley 
Jacques his prize white leghorns, but the 
Judge wouldn’t exchange his everbear- 
ing strawberries for any other hobby in 
the world. Nothing else could afford him 
quite as much satisfaction as the ripe, 
luscious fruit, from his own garden, 
from early spring until late fall. 

“My gosh! What the------” exclaimed 
the judge, as he spied the crate on his 
neat, back lawn. “Well I'll be darned! 
Where did you come from?” he 
asked, addressing the grunting little 
porker, poking its nose, inquiringly, 
through the cracks of the crate. 
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Judge Eldron scanned the typewritten 
card which was attached to the crate. 
“I’m Elmer,” he read. “I am the 
property of the Thomas Bland Post of 
The American Legion. Take good care 
of me, for when I’m fat I will be turned 
into bacon, to help lift the mortage on 
the Legion Home.” 
Last spring it had been suggested that 
all members of the Thomas 
Bland Post who failed to 


Mary was on the line 
with the news Elmer was 
loose in a neighbor’s gar- 
Pd 
den 
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pay their annual dues before a stipulated 
date, should take a turn at providing 
food and lodging for a certain member 
of the swine family, to be known as 
Elmer. Judge Eldron had heartily 
endorsed the plan, and now he appeared 
to be the first victim of the hoax. 

“By George! Yesterday was the thirti- 
eth, sure enough,” muttered the Judge. 
“I completely forgot those confounded 
dues. Of course, they would wish you 
onto me, first.” 

The pig was poking his little pink nose 
through the slats of the crate, and 
finally started a lusty squealing as he 
began to suffer from hunger pangs. 

“Shut up! You'll wake all the neigh- 
bors!” admonished the judge. “I'll see 
if I can board you out at Dave Ranlin’s 
farm. Dave’s a good friend of mine; 
perhaps he’ll be willing to help me out.” 


UDGE ELDRON drove his old sedan 
into the driveway at the Ranlin farm 
just as Dave emerged from the barn 
door, loaded down with a foaming 
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HE JUDGE 





pail of milk in either hand. 

“Hi yah, Judge! What got 
you out so early?” 

“Well, if you must know, 
it was this plagued little pink 
porker,” replied the judge, 
indicating the crate on the 
floor, behind the front seat. 

Dave Ranlin set his milk 
pails down, pushed his old hat 
far back on his head, and 
chuckled. “A pink pig?—well 
—I've heard of pink elephants 
—and the like—but a real, 
live, squealing pink pig caps 
the climax and you a sedate 
jurist, at that. Of course, if that pig 
was to be turned into a real, for sure, 
pig pen, he’d soon be just a dirty gray, 
like any other of his species,” he added, 
peering into the crate. “What do you do, 
bathe him in the bathtub, every day?” 

“Aw, cut out the comedy, Dave. I 
want you to board him for me. I'll pay 
you whatever you ask. Every member 
of the Thomas Bland Post of The 








A TIP FOR YOUR POST 
MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 


OF COURSE this story is fic- 

tion, but in the matter of 
getting members, here are some 
facts. If someone in your Post 
works for the gas or electric 
company he can get the names 
of families moving into town 
as applications for service are 
made, Or maybe a Legionnaire 
at town hall or city hall will 
learn about new families. In 
any case, find out if the head 
of the family is a World War 
veteran. With hundreds of 
thousands of persons shifting 
from one place to another be- 
cause of national defense needs 
Legion Posts should be on the 
alert to sign up new members. 











American Legion who failed to pay his 
annual dues before the thirtieth of this 
month was to take a turn at keeping 
Elmer. The matter had slipped my mind 
entirely, and this morning I found him, 
crate and all, in my back yard; so it 
looks like I'm stuck with a pig, for a 
month. I’m afraid he’s getting rather 
impatient for his breakfast, too.” 

“By jove, Judge, you came to the 
right place. I’m always glad to help a 


_ 
SP 


“I got a traffic ticket, Judge. You 
fix it and I'll board the pig” 


friend, but it looks like we were both 
a little absent-minded, Perhaps we can 
make a deal, for our mutual benefit,” 
said Dave, with a wicked twinkle in his 
eyes. “Here, I got this down in Middle- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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The raging Conemaugh caused America’s greatest dis- 
aster, in 1889, Inset, Victor Heiser, world famous 


HE Johnstown flood of 1889 was 

America’s worst disaster. Johns- 

town was destroyed in less than 

a quarter of an hour. More lives 
were lost than in the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, the Iroquois Theater 
fire in Chicago, the Dayton flood, and 
1937 Mississippi flood combined. 

For years the people of Johnstown had 
lived complacently below the dam that 
gave way. Situated where two rivers join, 
walled in by high Pennsylvania hills, the 
community had been visited by floods 
from its rivers since 1808, each involv- 
ing considerable loss and inconvenience. 
The dam above the town had broken 
once before but the damage had been 
slight. The inhabitants were used to mov- 
ing to upper floors and taking their 
livestock to safe pasture at flood time, 
and there was no general recognition of 
the fact that they were in the presence 
of impending disaster. 
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Johnstown in 1889 was a bustling city 
of 30,000, built along the flats of the 
Conemaugh River. The Conemaugh was 
a turbulent stream, flowing swiftly down 
a narrow gorge until it widened out to 
join the Stonycreek River at Johnstown. 
Every spring the Conemaugh and Stony- 
creek became writhing torrents. 

Yet nobody worried much about it, 
for Johnstown was prospering. In near- 
by hills were valuable coal, lime, and 
iron. Johnstown had new steel mills, 
street cars, water-works, electric lights, a 
fine new library, and opera house. Times 
were good, trading brisk. 

New streets were added by filling in 
on river land, thus further narrowing a 
channel already too small. In spring the 
Conemaugh would overrun its banks and 
fill workmen’s homes with mud in the 
lower part of Johnstown. But town of- 
ficials denounced those who expressed 
the fear that some rainy spring, when 
the Conemaugh was already running 
amuck, the dam might go. 






The dam was a huge earthwork struc- 
ture, 90 feet high and 930 feet long, 
impounding Conemaugh Lake Reservoir 
sixteen miles above Johnstown. The 
Reservoir was on South Fork Creek, a 
tributary of the Conemaugh. This dam 
had been completed in 1853 to store 
water for the Pennsylvania Canal, an im- 
portant commercial route to the West, 
but it was abandoned when the Pennsy]l- 
vania Railroad replaced the waterway. 

It was three miles long, over a mile 
wide in places—one of the largest res- 
ervoirs in the United States. The Res- 
ervoir was seventy-five feet deep at the 
dam. There was enough water impounded 
in it to fill a canal from New York to 
Chicago—twenty million tons held back 
by an earth-fill, stone-faced dam, 280 
feet thick at the base but only twenty 
feet thick at the top. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
bought the canal in 1857, had no further 
need for the Reservoir. The dam dete- 
riorated and continuous seepage drained 
the Reservoir to half its normal level. A 
small break occurred in July 1862, but 
the water was low and only the lower 
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alarmed at the water seeping through the 
dam, set men to work with spades and 
shovels. {t was no use—more leaks 
appeared, 

At noon, a civil engineer, John G. 
Parke, inspected the dam in the pelting 
rain. He realized it would not hold. On 
horseback he rushed to the village of 
South Fork, two miles below, where 
South Fork Creek joined the Cone- 
maugh, to warn its 2000 people. They 
took to the hills. 

Telephones were not then in wide use, 
and mountain washouts had cut service. 
But Parke sent two men with telegrams 
of warning for Johnstown to a nearby 
telegraph office. 

Tragically, the clerk did not tell the 
men that wires were down. The messages 
never reached Johnstown, If Parke had 
known, he could have ridden cross- 
country with the warning. 

At the dam men worked frantically, 
but gradually trickles began seeping 
over the top. For a while, as workmen 
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part of Johnstown was flooded. 
In 1879 the site was leased as a fishing 
and hunting club by a group of Pitts- 


truc- burgh millionaires. The club hired men 
long, to repair and heighten the dam. The job 
rvoir looked fine, but stumps, sand, leaves and 
The straw had been dumped in the breach. 
ok, a The dam itself was rotten. It had no 
dam solid cement core. 
store In June 1887, Johnstown streets were 
1 im- flooded by the swollen rivers. Leaks were 
Vest, reported in the South Fork dam, but 
nsyl- no investigation was made. There was 
y. only momentary alarm. 
mile During the last week in May 1880, 
res- there was an unprecedented rainfall in 
Res- western Pennsylvania. Six inches fell. 
t the Storm after storm drove across the 
nded mountains. Day afteg day the rains 
‘k to poured down from leaden skies, until the 
back overflowing Conemaugh with the aid of 
280 the torrential Stonycreek had flooded 
enty Johnstown streets to a depth of three to 
six feet. 
vhich At the dam, water rose steadily until 
rther Friday, May 31. 
dete- On that drizzling Friday morning, men 
1ined rode horses in the waters of Johnstown 
el. A streets, cracking jokes with citizens who 
but had retreated to second floors, Mean- 
ower while, an official of the fishing club, 
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watched with sickening hearts, nothing 
happened. Then small stones began wash- 
ing over, followed by larger and larger 
stones, in an alarming, fate-filled cres- 
cendo. Soon a notch twenty feet wide 
opened on top of the dam. With a rumble 
and roar, a great V-shaped section gave 
completely away at 3:30 P. M. 

Johnstown was sixteen miles away and 
almost 400 feet lower. It was going 
about its business in all good humor. 
Surely, the high waters would soon go 
down. 

Through the breach rushed over half 
a million cubic feet of water in less than 
an hour. Within a few minutes there was 
an avalanche of water 75 feet high. It 
overturned huge trees, crushed homes and 
barns like matchboxes, picked up huge 
boulders, and scoured the valley clean 
with them as it went. In actual volume 
it was as though Niagara Falls had been 

(Continued on page 50) 





Johnstown’s principal streets right after the flood, which 
snuffed out 3,000 lives and made thousands homeless. The 
city was rebuilt, but its people will never forget ’89 
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HE scene is laid in Grand Forks, 
North Dakota. The year is 1911. 

The great Schumann-Heink 
was in town. 

The boys from the Sigma Chi chapter 
at the University of North Dakota in 
Grand Forks were in a dither. Two sons 
of the singer were Sigma Chi’s from the 
Columbia University chapter. However, 
the North Dakotans hesitated to intrude 
on the time of the grand old lady who 
later was to thrill the boys in service 
with her unstinted contributions of time 
and talent. 

They determined upon a bit of strat- 
egy. There was a pledge in the house 
who showed great possibilities, but some- 
times concerned the older members of 
the fraternity with his lack of deference 
for what constituted an active, full- 
fledged member. 

They called him in along with another 


SON OF 


‘A 


THE H2oncer 


freshman, instructed’ him to get flowers 
at his own expense, present himself at 
the hotel and convey the full regards of 
the fraternity to Madame Schumann- 
Heink. 

Perpetrators- of the scheme ordered 
the impertinent pledge and his comrade 
to get into full dress for the occasion. 
They sat back waiting for a doleful re- 
port of how the singer’s business man- 
ager had taken the flowers and edged 
out the boys. 

There was no immediate report. So 
the actives in the University of North 
Dakota chapter of the fraternity (those 
in the money, anyway) went to the 
concert. 

Sitting in the best box in the house 
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was the pledge. To close her concert 
Schumann-Heink addressed herself to 
the occupants of the prize box and said, 
“Now in closing may I dedicate this 
next song to my charming young friend, 
Lynn Stambaugh, who this afternoon so 
gracefully brought the greetings of his 
organization to me.” 

And the grand old lady sang The 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi to a pledge in 


The National Commander as a Beau 
Brummel of thirteen years of age. 
Above, “All Out for Fargo!” 


the best-located seat in the theater. 

That, folks, is just a tip-off on how 
Lynn Upshaw Stambaugh, new Com- 
mander of The American Legion, began 
charming folks and making friends thirty 
years ago, a charm and a capacity which 
grew with the years until in September 
last year he was named National Com- 
mander of The American Legion by a 
unanimous vote at the Milwaukee con- 
vention. 

Lynn Stambaugh is now 51. He has 
the same capacity for making friends 
and holding them as he had back in his 
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Mrs. Lynn U. Stambaugh, First 
Lady of the Legion. Right: Lynn, 
University of North Dakota grad- 
uate, class of °13, and 2d Lieu- 
tenant Stambaugh, A. E. F. 


pre-high school days down in Fargo, 
North Dakota, where he has continued 
to make his home. 

Lynn early stepped out in front of 
the parade. He and a chap named Mel- 
vin Hildreth (now a Washington attor- 
ney) organized the Davis and Upshaw 
“Great Shows.” That was when Lynn 
was but a stripling of eight or nine. 
They gave plays, interspersed with 
vaudeville acts. Lynn was one of the 
partners. He, too, was publicity director. 
A bill of 1906 vintage says, “The clowns 
will be funnier than ever.” 

The future National Commander was 
one of the clowns. 

The same leadership in ventures into 
the dramatic field took root in the 
military. 

Lynn’s military career really began 
back in 1905. With other Fargo boys 
he organized the Fargo Light Infantry. 
It was a group of some twenty lads. 
Their military equipment included 
.22-calibre rifles. They were dressed in 
uniforms of that day, gave demonstra- 
tions before the State Fair crowds at 
Grand Forks and Fargo, and were a fea- 
tured attraction as a marching unit in 
any parade in Fargo of the 1905-1910 era. 

Their proposed constitution, dated 
October 10, 1905, shows in boyish 
scrawled handwriting, that: 


Article 1: The name of this organization 
shall be Fargo’s Light Infantry. .... 

Article 4: Membership. Every candidate 
must on showing reliable authority that he 
can or has paid the wnesicarry $3.50 
shall, on a vote of at least two thirds ma- 
jority of quorum, which shall be 15 or 
over, be declared a member of this com- 
pany. 

Captain and commanding officer of 
this Fargo Light Iafantry company was 
Lynn U. Stambaugh. 

Digging into his collection of old pa- 
pers, Hildreth came up with a letter he 
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had received from the late Charles A. 
Morton, one of Fargo’s early business 
leaders. It was in answer to a letter 
Hildreth had addressed to Mr. Morton 
informing him that he had been elected 
president of the “Light Infantry.” 

In part the letter read: 

“ . . I wish to thank you and your 
associates in the Light Infantry for the 





distinguished honor conferred upon me 
in my selection as your honorary presi- 
dent. I am very sure that you all will 
acquit yourselves creditably as honor 
soldiers of the Republic, and later when 
you have attained manhood should your 
country require your services, I am very 
sure that you will be among the first in 
the field. . .” 

The Fargo patriarch’s words were 
prophetic. 

This call to be of service was innate 
in young Stambaugh. 


He was the son of a frontier marshal. 
His father was the late William Scott 
Stambaugh. 

The elder Stambaugh was the third 
marshal to serve in Abilene, Kansas, a 
western outpost those days where law 
and order resulted only when someone 
—the marshal—insisted on it. He suc- 
ceeded Wild Bill Hickok, a figure to con- 
jure with in the history of the frontier 

Lynn was born in Abilene, Kansas. 
That was on July 4, 1890. The family 
came to Fargo when Lynn was six years 
old. Save for his attendance at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota at Grand Forks, 
a two-year interval at Hazen, North 





Dakota, and service in the Army, Lynn 
has been a constant resident of Fargo. 
Speaking of Hazen, that’s another bit 
of “pioneering” in the Stambaugh family. 
He had graduated from the univer- 
sity’s law school in 1913. In 1915 he 
(Continued on page 32) 





Most of North Dakota, including Past National President Mrs. 
James Morris of the Auxiliary, greeted the Stambaughs when 
they stepped off the train 
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READ some time ago where Ad- 
miral Plunkett with four big naval 
guns on Railway Carriages won the 
war.* 
This was news to me, as I knew that 
Von Hindenburg had said it was too 
many young American men and officers 
in the line, and too many back at home 
getting ready to come over. I always 
thought Von Hindenburg was in a posi- 
tion to know. 

Incidentally, I knew just a little about 
those guns and their carriages before 
they were built in the United States, 
where they did not have any 
trouble finding all those rivets. 

I was Assistant General Mana- 
ger in the Railroad Transportation 


















The train paid no attention 
to signals. Apparently some 
way had to be devised 
to stop it, and quickly 





wHose XZ. was 17! 


Illustrated by 
ae C. R. CHICKERING 


HUGHM.TAYLOR 


Corps in Tours when an officer, I think 
Major Stuby, brought me down a sketch 
of the guns and carriages showing the 
weights; someone in Washington had 
sent the data over for checking be- 
fore they were built. The loading was 
terrific, even for American railroads, 
running around 68,000 pounds per axle. 
What do you think of that? 

I pointed to the loading. “Those guns 
with that loading,” said I, “could not 
be handled by any railroad in France. 
The railroads here can hardly be kept 
up with 40,000 pounds per axle. That 
is about the limit the steel bridges in 
France are good for.” 

We fixed up a cable back to Wash- 
ington, telling them to redesign the 
carriages and put enough axles and 
wheels to get the load down to Cooper’s 
E. 40 loading. It took two or three 





* See K. O. By Sailor Guns, by Bill Cun- 
ningham, American Legion Magazine, 
August, 1940. 
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cables to get them straightened out in 
Washington, Then I heard no more of 
the guns until one morning just after 
I stepped into the Railway Operating 
Office the ‘phone rang and I was asked 
to come to the Railway Superintendent’s 
office quick. 

A call from that office was not un- 
usual, and I made it down there as 
quickly as I could. 

The Assistant Superintendent, M. 
Sabathe, was the man who had called me. 
He had a phone in one hand, was lis- 
tening. His other hand had grabbed 
a wad of hair on his head and just as 
I entered he hung up the receiver and 
grabbed a wad with the other hand and 
literally pulled a good sized chunk out 
of both sides of his head. He was a 














nervous man and excitable even for a 
Frenchman, 

“What in the devil is the matter?” 
I asked in the best French I could mas- 
ter. But he was inarticulate, jumping, 
jerking and sputtering. The ‘phone rang 
again. I picked up the receiver. It was 
Major Littlefield of my office. “The 
dispatcher wishes to talk to you,” he 
said. 

“All right, let me have him . . . What 
is it?” 

“The U. S. Navy Engine One has 
left St. Nazaire on the southbound 
track with a big gun and a lot of flat 
and box cars. They have no orders, 
don’t know where they are going.” 

“Catch the southbound French pas- 
senger; she’s due there in twenty min- 
utes,” I said. 

“Operator NX has out- signals for 
her. We will catch her. Maybe we can 
get her into the siding before they hit.” 

A few moments later the dispatcher 
called back, “We caught that train; she 
is in the siding.” 

“Tell your operator to stop that other 
train till we can find what’s going on— 
to do anything short of ditching her.” 

“What in the sacred blue are you do- 
ing to me?” asked the Frenchman. 

“T do not know. We have no train 
scheduled to leave St. Nazaire at this 
time, do not know a thing about this. 
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Have you any freights following your 
passenger?” : 

“Yes, one. I will stop her.” 

“The Operator at XN says: ‘Engine 
One ran by, did not answer signals, did 
not stop, with everything against him. 
The engineer bowed his head and waved 
his hand back; lot of navy men back 
there and they gave me the horse 
laugh,’” quoted the dispatcher. 

Some way would have to be devised, 
it was certain, to stop the train or it 
would do terrific damage. So I told the 
dispatcher : 

“Order out the wrecker, tell Major 
Maxwell to take ties, rail, fastenings, 
tool cars and derrick, fifty men with 
grub for three meals. We will go down 
there and meet that fellow and see 
what in the deuce they are up to. Must 
be a lot of gobs out for a joyride. Prob- 
ably had a wild time last time and are 
headed for Paris.” 





Then I thought again, called opera- 
tor and told her to get the Superinten- 
dent of Transportation, Major Valen- 
tine, at Tours. She got him for me in 
a few moments. 

“Do you know anything about the 
Navy running a train out of Saint 
Nazaire toward Le Mans?” I asked. 

“No; were you out late last night? 
What has the Navy got to do with the 


operation of any trains in the A. E. F.?” 
“That’s what I am trying to find out. 
U. S. Navy Engine One, with a big 
gun, a good number of flat and box 
cars and a passenger car came out of 
St. Nazaire about an hour ago. They 
headed this way on the southbound track. 
Ran over all signals at two stations, 
would not stop on hand signal, are still 
coming. Sure you did not authorize 
that?” 
“Hell, no! On the wrong track? Have 
you got opposing trains stopped?” 
“Yes, I am trying to get to know 
how to stop them without ditching 
them, so we can get them on the proper 
track, and untie transportation.” 
Operator at XZ called dispatcher, 
and I heard his report: “They came in 
here with part of their train, set it in 
siding and cut across into northbound 
track and went back to St. Nazaire. 
The balance of their train is somewhere 
down on the southbound track. I tried 
to make them tell me what they were 
going to do, but a general had some gobs 
chase me off with bayonets.” 
“Dispatcher, tell the French not to 
start a train out of there. Don’t let any 


of our trains out till we can see what 
to do. Take the ’phone.” 

I explained to M. Sabathe and to 
M. deLonjeaux, who had just come in, 
what we had done. DeLonjeaux got on 
the French wire and ordered all trains 
on both tracks held up till further or- 
ders. 

The wrecker reported for orders with 
a big American (Continued on page 45) 





It was soldiers of the Railroad Transportation Corps 
who ran the A.E.F. trains, and here are some of them 
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war. “God helping her,” as Woodrow 
Wilson said of this nation in 1917 
when German aggression forced war 
upon us, “she could do no other.” 

Whatever the past several months 
have produced in the way of discord 
in this country, whether one remem- 
bers the differences between capital 
and labor, between those who favored 
all-out aid to Britain and China in 
their fight against aggressors and 
those who felt we should refuse that 
aid, between those who felt it was 
folly to send supplies to Soviet Rus- 
sia and those who, while abhorring 
the communistic system, felt tanks, 
planes and other equipment in the 
hands of Stalin’s men would help 
whip Hitler—all these differences are 
now water over the dam. 

The bombs dropping from Japanese 
planes on American soil have given 
us national unity. Henceforth, he who 
is not for the forthright use of every 
weapon we can send against the 








Statue of Liberty, symbol 
d of hope to all the worldt 
SNOED 
DY}! 





t For inscription on the statue, see page 2. 
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(Continued from page 1) 


treacherous and insolent Japanese is 


a traitor to America. 


While their envoys were meeting 
with Secretary of State Hull in Wash- 
ington and going through the motions 
of negotiation between civilized men, 
the Nipponese were demonstrating in 
their stafing of Hickam Field and the 
Pearl Harbor Naval Base that they 
had learned only too well the lesson 
taught by the Beast of Berlin in his 
attacks on Poland and the Low Coun- 
tries and especially the bombing of 
Rotterdam, which accounted for 30,- 
000 lives within an hour. 

Had our naval and military per- 
sonnel in Hawaii been slow and fum- 
bling in meeting the surprise attack 
the deaths on Oahu might well have 
been numbered in the thousands in- 
stead of the hundreds. 

Well, the Japanese asked for what 
they will now get. Some months ago 
Jap naval officers were quoted as say- 
ing they were “itching” to fight the 
United States in the Pacific. Now 
they have declared war on us and on 
the British Empire. Despite the fail- 
ure of their war on the Chinese, de- 
spite the fact that their nation is 
financially bankrupt, despite the will- 
ingness of the American Government 
to guarantee them access on equal 
terms with other nations to the raw 
materials of Asia and North and 
South America, the militarists who 
run Japan have chosen this suicidal 
course. 

Germany and Italy, whose interests 
Tokyo was serving in this foul at- 
tack, are thousands of miles away. 
The Japs are isolated, and they will 
be beaten. When the western powers 
come in for final blows against the 
proud island kingdom the forces of 
Germany and of Italy will still be 
thousands of miles away. 


ATIONAL COMMANDER 
: STAMBAUGH has pledged the 
whole-hearted aid of The American 
Legion in the prosecution of this war, 
as you may read on page one of this 
issue. This is no skylarking adventure, 


* * * 
My Country, tis 
of Thee 





THE U.S. AT WAR 


as we veterans of the First World 
War well know, but a battle to the 
death against those who would turn 
back the clock a thousand years and 
wipe out everything that we hold 
dear. Fortunately, the combination of 
forces which the democracies are mus- 
tering is greater than those of the 
enemy, and every day the struggle 
lasts will find us getting stronger and 
our adversaries weaker. 

It is no time for easy optimism; 
rather is it a time for dedication by 
all of us of “our lives, our fortunes 
and our sacred honor” to that cause 
in which Washington, Lincoln, Wil- 
son and Pershing enlisted, to the end 
that democracy may survive. 

As Lowell’s Commemoration Ode so 
gloriously puts it: 


What words divine of lover or of poet 
Could tell our loves and make thee know it, 
Among the nations bright beyond compare? 


(Continued on page 33) 


Washington Monument, token of 
freedom bought with sacrifice 
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Herbert Cawley Post of High Bridge, 
New Jersey, replaces its old ambulance 
with a new one after 1,200 trips and 
60,000 miles of mercy service. Right, 
Cambridge (Mass.) Post contributes 
two oxygen tents to Municipal Hospital 





é : S So <3 
st ier * eg 4 
“ OR four days Mrs. H. B. Grimes, 
of Oxford, Kansas, lay between 


life and death in a gleaming new 


iron lung in a hospital in nearby Tennessee Legionnaire. Not only that, 





Winfield. Finally, on the fifth day the Fred W. Brady Post of Dayton, Tenn- but the iron lung presented by the Post E\ 
patient was pronounced out of danger— essee, is the pioneer in that Department for use in the Dayton community is th 
the first life had been saved by the Le- in the field of iron lung presentation, reported by a local newspaper to be the is 
gion’s iron lung, one of three secured in a according to Burr Cullom, Editor of the only one in that section of the State, tre 
campaign initiated by our Post.” and is the first Legion-spon- pre 
Thus begins the report of Com- sored iron lung to be pur- ha’ 
mander Fred Henry on the com- chased in the entire State of Zi 
munity service work carried on Tennessee. The respirator was bor 
by Winfield (Kansas) Post. installed at a cost of $1,300, a 
“Early last January,” he con- the funds for which were the 
tinues, ‘Winfield Legionnaires raised by the Post in a cam- bec 
decide to sponsor an iron lung paign under the direction of W. 
campaign; they started the drive Neil Locke as chairman. The me 
with a gift of $100. The response campaign was stimulated by ] 
was so immediate and so generous epidemics of infantile paral- Co 
that by June the committee in ysis at Chattanooga and Knox- St. 
charge was not only able to buy ville and, to provide against | 
the adult respirator, the original any emergency, the Dayton resi 
objective, but was able to add Legionnaires purchased res- peo 
two infant iron lung-incubators piratory equipment with an Ad) 
to the list of life-saving appli- attachment which permits the pict 
ances, The project was completed machine to care for two pa- tior 
at a cost of $2,265. Past Com- A resuscitator bought by the Posts in Gratiot tients at one time, should the left 
mander Walton Goode headed the County, Michigan, for public use. Below, two need arise. mat 
iron lung campaign and served trucks, medical and rescue units, contributed That is just a part of the 
as codrdinator of the drive.” to the community by Astoria (New York) Post day’s work of the Legion. 
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Ways woed 


Every day of the year in some part of 
these United States some Legion Post 
is adding to the care, comfort and 
treatment of the stricken. It is a definite 
program, but one for which no rules 
have ever been written. Thus Ladewig- 
Zinkgraf Post of Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
bought and installed an inductotherm, 
a machine used in various kinds of 
therapy, in the Plymouth Hospital 
because, according to Adjutent George 
W. Gessert, that was a piece of equip- 
ment the hospital needed. 

Likewise the Legionnaires of Gratiot 
County, Michigan—four Posts located at 
St. Louis, Breckenridge, Ithaca and Alma 
—pooled their resources and bought a 
resuscitator for the free use of all the 
people of their county. George Fuller, 
Adjutant of the Alma Post, sends a 
picture taken at the time of presenta- 
tion, and identifies the persons in it as, 
left to right, M. C. Townsend, Com- 
mander of the St. Louis Post, and L. D. 
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Life saver presented by West 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post. Below, one 
of the many community contribu- 
tions made by Euclid (Ohio) Post 


Orange County, California, has a practical fluor- 
oscope unit, thanks to its Legion. Below, another 
California service outfit, ambulance given 


by Howland Shaw Russell Post, 
Carpinteria 


Whittier, Commander of Alma Post, 
making the presentation to A. Mellinger, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervisors, 
and Charles Hicks, Gratiot County Clerk. 

Going a step further, West Pittsburgh 
(Pennsylvania) Post bought a combina- 
tion resuscitator, inhalator and respirator 
which it gave to Haddon Hospital at 
Middleton Road, Pittsburgh. “To date,” 
says Finance Officer Earl W. Sutton, 
writing late in September, “this instru- 
ment is given the credit for saving the 
lives of two new-born babies. This is 
an essential piece of equipment that can 
be presented by small Posts that cannot 
find the means to finance the purchase 
of an iron lung. Our Post is of the 
opinion that it would be well to call the 
matter to the attention of other Posts.” 
Comrade Sutton’s address is 12 Lawson 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in case 
any one is interested in making a similar 
purchase and would like some further 
information on the subject. The picture 
accompanying this piece shows Post 
Commander Robert E. Bolte handing the 
instrument over to Mrs. Jones, Super- 
intendent of the- Haddon Hospital. In 


the center is Past Commander C. Park 





to 
uw 





Kenner, originator of the idea and chair- 
man of the committee. 

The above reports come from the 
Middle-West and the South, but that 
is no indication that Legion interest in 
the hospital assistance program is con- 
fined to any single area or locality. The 
work goes on every day on the Atlantic 
Coast and stretches across the breadth of 
the country. Here is a splendid report 
from the stern and rockbound coast of 
New England. “Cambridge (Massachu- 
setts) Post is enjoying its greatest year 
in community service,” writes Com- 
mander Francis J. Smith, “and we are 
making a strong bid for the Service 
Certificate in Middlesex County. We 
have presented two oxygen tents to Cam- 
bridge Municipal Hospital, one for adults 
and one for infants, at a cost of $500; 
gave the Cambridge Fire Department 
an Emerson resuscitator-aspirator-inhala- 
tor for public use by one of the finest 
rescue squads in the country, 
also at a cost of $500, and 


provided a first-aid tent, with the Posts have put in replace- 


All I ask is just 


equipment, to the first-aid one Smack at ment equipment; others have 
squadron of Cambridge Aux- the punk who Y broadened their service to in- 
iliary Unit, twenty-three of keeps puttin’ ; clude other types of rolling 
whom took the Red Cross Soap on p-~ > stock to meet special needs 


first-aid course and received —first-aid cars, field service 


; my cue- 
certificates of graduation. The ho! equipment, full medical units, 
tent cost $250. These are just \ and a dozen and one other 





the items in our hospital and 
public health program. Our 
Post has been active in other 
community welfare projects.” 

The old artillery song— 
“The Caissons Go Rollin’ 
Along”—may or may not have 
had an influence on one of the 





types. “The latest achieve- 
ment of Herbert Cawley 
Post,” says Chairman William 
Schneider of High Bridge, 
New Jersey, “is a successful 
campaign for the purchase of 
a community ambulance—a 
two-tone, light-grey Cadillac, 





fully-equipped, which was 
bought at a cost of $2,840. 
It is on call at any time, free 
of charge, with Legionnaire 
drivers who also give their 
services. It is the only free 
ambulance within a radius of 
thirty miles. The new ma- 


most important of the Legion’s 
community service programs. 
At any rate hundreds of Legion 
Posts have shown a decided 
preference for rolling stock and 
for more than twenty years 
have kept the Legion ambu- 
lances rollin’ along. Many of 
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Strikingly novel is the annual pigeon derby held by Homer Dahringer 
Post at Waukegan, Illinois. Training the birds is a national defense idea 
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Legionnaires of Albert J. Hamilton Outpost, Vancouver, B. C., march 
with their Canadian comrades to services on the Day of Prayer 


chine replaces one bought eleven years 
ago which had answered 1,200 calls and 
had rolled up some 60,000 miles in its 
regular use.” 

New Jersey has a number of Legion 
ambulances in service; so has Ohio. But 
here is a new one from the Buckeye 
State, and a community service report 
from Euclid Post of such fine quality 
that we for the umpsteenth-thousandth 
time regret the space limitation that 
makes a condensation necessary. Robert 
E. Parrish, Chairman of the Post Pub- 
licity Committee, reports that Euclid 
Post, on October 2d, presented to the 
city of Euclid a multiple-bed modern 
ambulance with a capacity for six per- 
sons, fully equipped with automatic 
resuscitator, inhalator and aspirator, 
blankets, rubber sheets, pillow cases and 
first-aid equipment. In addition it has an 
organized disaster-relief squadron com- 
posed of 258 of its 285 members, and 
fourteen members of its Auxiliary Unit 
have received Red Cross first-aid certif- 
icates and serve with the Post’s trained 
personnel. 

New York is a big State; it has a 
big Legion and that Legion does big 
things. For instance, the two emergency 
trucks put into public use by Astoria 
(Long Island) Post, which have been 
placed in the keeping and custody of 
the Fire Department Auxiliary Corps— 
both pieces were designed and financed 
by the Post as a voluntary prepared- 
ness measure. A trained group of rescue 
workers, headed by William T. Baylis, 
stands ready to respond to any call 
should major or minor disaster strike. 
Astoria Post’s disaster workers are sec- 
onded by members of their Auxilary 
Unit who have completed the Red Cross 
course of instruction. 

Something like three thousand miles 
lies between Astoria Post and Orange 
County, California, and there are some 
differences in climate. But the character 
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of the Legion work is of the same brand 
and has the same regard for public wel- 
fare, the only difference is that each 
program is fitted to community need. 
Some time ago the Orange County 
Tuberculosis Association bought a por- 
table fluoroscope which it gave to the 
County Health Department. So far, so 
good, but Legionnaires were quick to 
see another crying need in order to make 
the fluoroscope of maximum value—a 
special trailer, so designed and built 
that it can be detached from the car 
and taken right into the school or other 
buildings. Each one of the sixteen Posts 
of Orange County Council, and Orange 
County Voiture kicked in with their 
contributions; the trailer was tailored 
to meet the design and presentation was 
made at the 21st District meeting at 
Santa Ana on October 12th. Thirteen 
of the sixteen Post Commanders of the 
county were present when the presenta- 
tion was made; the ubiquitous camera 
man lined them up and the result is 
shown on page 25. Standing left to right, 
the Commanders are: 
Harry Welsh, Fullerton; 
Kenneth O. Edwards, 
Seal Beach; Les Slauter, 
Brea; Tip Merriner, La- 
guna Beach; Vic Meyer, 


Garden Grove; Gene 
Moxer, Midway City; 
Harold Brown, Santa 


Ana; Glen Croft, New- 
port Beach. Kneeling, 
left to right, Claude Al- 
lin, Buena Park; Roy 
Helsing, Anaheim; Oscar 
Carlson, LaHabra; Rod- 
ney Jackson, County 
Commander; Roscoe 
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In each of the cemeteries in the Rosebud country lie Indian veterans, 
so Clem Mortensen Post, Winner, South Dakota, does not forget to honor 
them on Memorial and Armistice Days 


Shaffert, Orange, and O. 
T. Ware, Tustin. 


Legion Outpost 


“ ALBERT J. HAMIL- 

TON POST, at 
Vancouver, British Col- 
umbia, has a _ paid-up 
membership of thirty,” 
writes Comrade Herbert 
Curtis, “but the member- 
ship is scattered all over 
the Northwestern Coast 
from the Arctic down 
through Peace River, 
Queen Charlotte Islands, 
Prince Rupert, Alert Bay 





Ki-yi-yippy, the Rough Riders are ready for another San Juan Hill. 
But the ones above are the color guard of a Michigan City, Ind., Post 
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to the Fraser River Delta. The meet- 
ings are held regularly at the Castle 
Hotel on the second and fourth Fri- 
days of each month, the first of which 
is always set apart as a social session. 
The picture enclosed is one taken when 
our membership participated in a mass 
parade of five thousand Canadian sol- 
diers and veterans on the occasion of 
an open-air church service, designated 
as a day of prayer for the success of the 
British effort and the democracies.” 


Pigeon Derby 
“A. novel feature of a festival held 
annually by the Homer Dahringer 
Post of Waukegan, Illinois, is a pigeon 
derby,” reports Publicity Chairman Ray 
Wahlfert, “and the release of a thousand 
homing pigeons from the festival grounds, 
These carrier pigeons offer a thrill to 
the spectators when, released simultane- 
ously, they circle the grounds a few 
times and set out for home. 

“But the derby is another thing. At 
the last festival sixty pigeons entered in 
the race were shipped to Scotland, South 
Dakota, by members of the Waukegan 
Flying Club. The birds were released at 
7:30 A.M. and the first bird was clocked 
in its home loft at 8.30 the following 
morning, negotiating the 510 miles 
between Waukegan and Scotland in just 
twenty-five hours. Pigeon fanciers em- 
phasize the value of the bird in a national 
defense program and insist that the 
pigeon is the final, reliable means of 
communication available to the armed 
forces.” 


Remembered Comrades 


SS ae months have passed since Me- 
morial Day, 1941, and reports of 
observances can hardly, in the news- 
paper sense, be called newsworthy. But 
(Continued on page 53) 
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ERHAPS persistence may again 

bring desired results in our quest 

for a veteran or his surviving 

relatives for whom we are holding 
one of the most unique souvenirs of the 
first World War that has ever come to 
this department’s attention. Over the 
years, literally scores of service memen- 
tos, ranging from dog tags and Bibles 
and photographs to watches, a life 
preserver which saw active use after the 
torpedoing of the Moldavia, and a sad- 
dle bag, have found their way back to 
their owners through The Company 
Clerk. Because of space restrictions, 
most of these recoveries have been ef- 
fected through correspondence and but 
few of them have been reported in these 
columns. 

And now let us consider the unique 
souvenir pictured on this page. Under 
the title ‘‘Who—and Whose?” we repro- 
duced this same item in Then and Now 
in The American Legion Monthly for 
May, 1933, but regretfully received no 
response. During the intervening years 
there is a possibility that the veteran 
to whom it belonged or some Legion- 
naire who may recognize the woman 
pictured will be able to help us solve 
this mystery. 

More than eight years ago, Louis 
Hochberger, then Commander of Thomas 
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H. Woods Post of Sumner, Iowa, upon 
request of Al Haverlo of his Post, sent 
to us what appeared to be a regulation 
collar ornament. It was not until after 
we had read Commander Hochberger’s 
letter that we discovered it was a most 
unusual collar ornament. Its soldier 
owner had ingeniously cut the ornament 
in two, hinged the upper half as a cover 
and inserted inside of the button a pic- 
ture of his wife and baby. This work 
had been done so cleverly that the hid- 
ing place of the picture had escaped 
detection for over ten years. We re- 
print the letter from Post 
Commander Hochberger which 
accompanied the ornament: 

“T am sending you a regula- 
tion US collar ornament which 
Al Haverlo of our Post recently 
called to my attention. Com- 
rade Haverlo served with Com- 
pany B, 212th Engineers, dur- 
ing the war. While at Camp 
Devens, Massachusetts, in 
December, 1918, he was sup- 
plied with a reissue O.D. uni- 
form which apparently was no 
different from any other re- 
habilitated uniform. 

“Haverlo did not discover 
the unusualness of the orna- 
ment on his uniform until July 





Where are they now? Picture of mother and 
baby, perhaps taken in 1917, concealed in 
collar ornament, still awaits identification 


UNSOLVED 


4, 1929, ten years after he was dis- 
charged from service. On that July 
Fourth, he got out his old uniform to 
clean it up for the big Legion celebra- 
tion held here in Sumner. His sixteen- 
year-old niece, Miss Margaret Morey of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, was given the detail 
of polishing the buttons, and noticed 
that the US ornament on the collar ap- 
peared to be split. Then it was discovered 
that the top of the ornament held hidden 
within it a picture of a young woman 
and a baby. 

“Comrade Haverlo would like to see 
the rightful owner re- 
cover this button with its 
picture as it certainly 
should be a valued war 
memento.” 

Again we express the 
hope that the veteran to 
whom this uniform and 
collar ornament orig- 
inally belonged, survived 
the war and can and will 
step forward to claim it. 
Should he, regretfully, 
not have returned from 
the war, it is hoped that 
some one of our more 
than a million readers 
may recognize the woman 
and child so that this 
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service souvenir may be returned 
to them. Because of the unusual 
nature of this memento, definite 
identification will be required. 
We trust that this mystery of 
more than a dozen years stand- 
ing may soon be solved. 


RGANIZED entertainment 
and sports no doubt have 
their place in keeping up the 
morale of troops in training, but 
we found in the last fracas that 
many soldiers preferred to be left 
to their own devices for killing 
what time there was to kill. And no one 
need be reminded that among the favor- 
ite sports or time-killers was the old, hon- 
ored army game of galloping dominoes. 
As Exhibit A we display a snapshot 
of what at first glance might appear to 
be a group of studious doughboys figur- 
ing out an involved maneuver in mock 
warfare—but a second glance will con- 
vince anyone that they are tossing the 
cubes. The exhibit was submitted by 
Thomas J. Fallon of 749 North Plank- 
inton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
well-known both in Legion and in Red 
Arrow activities. Tom is Membership 
Chairman of Wisconsin’s largest Post— 
Alonzo Cudworth Post—and Secretary of 
the Milwaukee Chapter of the 32d Divi- 
sion Association and of the newly-opened 
Red Arrow Clubhouse in Milwaukee, 
which no doubt was well visited during the 
Legion National Convention. He is also 
Secretary of the 120th Field Artillery 
Veterans Association. All right, Tom, 
tell us about the crap game: 

“Speaking of social activities of troops 
in training, how about the snapshot I 
enclose with this letter? It was taken at 
Camp MacArthur, Waco, Texas, in 
December of 1917, and the guys in the 
group were of my outfit, the 120th Field 
Artillery, 32d Division. 

“You will notice we are wearing the 
canvas leggins with leather on the inside, 
also campaign hats with red hat cords 
which had just been changed from the 
yellow cords of the Cavalry. The tents 
were our homes during the winter we 
stayed in Texas, and were fairly well 
equipped: Wood floors with four-foot 
walls all around, electric lights, round cone- 
shaped stoves (Sibleys, weren’t they?) 
which burned wood. Eight cots in each 
tent with shelter halves to keep us warm. 

“In the background you can see the 
mess halls and kitchens. Here is 
where we ate all our meals and 
also went to school. Our princi- 
pal fuel was wood and we spent 
many hours chopping it into 
stove lengths. 

“Now for the gang so busily 
occupied, front and center. 
Kneeling in front, from left to 
right, we find: Charles ‘Bo’ 
Walsh, now with the Vacuum 
Can Company of Chicago, for- 
merly an instructor in the Short 
Horn course at the State Uni- 
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Outdoor sports! Galloping dom- 
inoes at Camp MacArthur, Texas, 
in 1917. Do you know this gang? 


versity; Quincey ‘Jake’ Boughey, 
Michigan State grad, Past Legion Com- 
mander of Travis City and soda-water 
king of that same city; Kenneth L. 
McHugh of Baraboo, Wisconsin, who 
was killed in action near Montafalcon, 
France, and Lloyd ‘Poppy’ Sampson, a 
very quiet and stubborn cuss who hailed 
from Stoughton, Wisconsin, the tobacco 
center of the State. Sampson was the only 






























Two sets of twins repre- 
sented the Klopfenstein family of 
Indiana in the war. Homer and 
Howard standing; Rufus, seated, 
and Reuben inset, 





fellow who could light a cigarette 
in a blowing wind with only one 
match—and he could roll the 
bones to very good advantage. 
“In the rear row, from the 
left, are Barney W. Pokrop, 
called the Count of No Account 
or the Baron, corporal of our 
gang who always reported his 
squad present or accounted for 
even if he were the only man in 
line; Joseph Eredini, originally 
from Genoa, Italy, who hasn’t 
been seen or heard from since 
our discharge from service. I’ve 
been looking for Eredini because he 
saved my life and dragged me to 
safety when I was hit by shrapnel at 
Juvigny. And the last fellow at the right 
is myself, Tom Fallon, the lucky Irish- 
man who is living on borrowed time 
ever since that hit split open my helmet. 
“With the National Convention in Mil- 
waukee last year, no doubt I will have 
seen many of the old comrades before 
this appears in Then and Now. I hope 
those who could not make the conven- 
tion will write to me—and if anyone 
knows of Eredini’s whereabouts, I'd cer- 
tainly appreciate that information.” 


E didn’t think it possible that so 

many quartettes of brothers-in- 
service during our war could manage to 
get leaves all at the same time and have 
their pictures taken in a group. That is, 
we didn’t think so when we published 
a number of months ago pictures of two 
such quartettes. Since then, though, a 
half-dozen additional groups have been 
introduced and now we present the 
representatives of three more families. 
As has been explained, it wasn’t unusual 
for any one family to be represented 
in service by anywhere from two to 
eight boys—but because of space limita- 
tions, we had to reject any pictures 
showing less than four service men of 
one family and those men had to be in 
one group picture. 

From P. C. Hassler, Past Commander 
of Grove City (Pennsylvania) Post of the 
Legion, we received not only a group 
picture of him and his three brothers 
when they were in uniform, but a second 
picture in which the four brothers are 
lined up in the same order and, in the 
foreground, includes the five Sons-of- 
the-Legion sons of three of the brothers. 
How’s that for a “then and now” fea- 
ture? Hereis Commander Hassler’s report : 

“I am submitting two photographs of 
four brothers in service—one taken in 
1919 and the other in 1941—all sons of 
Mrs. E. S. Hassler of Akron, Ohio. In 
both pictures, there is the same line-up 
from left to right: W. M. Hassler of 
Shelby, Ohio, and Lieutenant P. C. 
Hassler, Lieutenant J. P. Hassler and Ser- 
geant E. S. Hassler, all of Grove City. 

“W. M. Hassler enlisted in the Navy 
on January 2, 1918, trained at Newport 
and wound up his service at the Sub- 
marine Base at New London, Connecti- 
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cut. He is a charter and continous mem- 
ber of O’Brien Post, Shelby, Ohio, hav- 
ing served the Post as Commander, 
1929-1930. 

“P, C. Hassler enlisted at 2d O. T. C., 
Ft. Niagara, New York, August, 1917; 


Below, 1918, Gob W. M., Lieuten- 
ants P. C, and J. P., and Sergeant 
E. §.—all Hasslers. At right, 1941, 
in same order, with additions; L 
to R. Legionheirs Jimmy, Robert, 
Paul, Jr., William H. and Bill; 





commissioned 2d lieutenant, November, 
1917, served at Camp Lewis and Van- 
couver Barracks, Washington, in latter 
post with Air Service Production. 1st 
lieutenant, July 1918, and C. O. of 127th 
Squadron, Air Service. Charter member 
of Grove City Post and elected Post 
Commander for year 1940-1941. 

“J. P. Hassler enlisted in Q. M. 
Reserve at Cleveland, May, 1917. Sailed 
for A. E. F., July 26, 1917, commissioned 
2nd lieutenant, Q. M. C., October 26, 
1918, Engaged in railhead work, S. O. S., 
north of Toul. Charter member of Glen- 
ville Post, Cleveland, 1919, 
transferred to Grove City 
(Pennsylvania ) Post in 1923. 
Continuous member. 

“E. S. Hassler enlisted a‘ 
University of Pittsburgh, in 
Base Hospital Unit No. 27, 
May, 1917. Sailed for over- 
seas, September, 1917, based 
at Angers, France. Sergeant 
in Medical Corps. Charter 
member of Grove City 
(Pennsylvania) Post; con- 
tinuous member. 

“Here is the distribution 
of the five Sons of the Legion 
in the present-day picture: 
Jimmy and Billy (extreme 
left and right), sons of W. 
M. Hassler; Robert, second 
from left, son of J. P. Hass- 
ler; Paul, Jr. and William 
H., third and fourth from 
the left are the sons of P. C. 
Hassler.” 
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EXT we have the four repre- 

sentatives of the Harris family, 
with a ringer—a sister of the boys— 
in the group. Adjutant Leigh B. Har- 
ris of Princeton (New Jersey) Post 
of the Legion, whose home is in Ter- 
hune Road, gives this report: 

“T am enclosing a picture of the 
four Harris brothers, all of whom 
served overseas during the World 
War. In tke group with us is our 
sister, Marion. From left to right, 

you will find: 

“Sergeant Paul E. Harris, 51st Pioneer 
Infantry, who had service in France and 
in the Army of Occupation at Coblenz, 
Germany. He is an active Legionnaire 
and his home is on Rosa Road, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 

“Corporal Raymond L. Harris, Com- 
pany B, 311th Infantry, 78th Division, 
wounded in action, and a totally disabled 
veteran who is an active member of 
the Legion and resides at 629 Longfellow 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

“Corporal Leigh B. Harris, Head- 





Soldiers all: The New Jersey Harris quartette with 
sister Marion in command. Left to right, Paul, Ray- 
mond, Leigh and Clifford, all overseas service men 








quarters Company, 1os5th Infantry, 27tk 
Division; service brigaded with the Brit- 
ish in France and Belguim; now Adju- 
tant of Princeton (New Jersey) Post. 

“Clifford J. Harris, Aviation Section 
Signal Corps, stationed at Chartres 
France, active in the Legion in Staats- 
burg, New York, where our Mother, 
Mrs. Katherine Harris, also lives. 


HEN, with the hope that we aren’t 
sticking out our neck in making the 
statement, we feel that we have some- 
thing unusual in the Klopfenstein fam- 
ily. Before you read the letter from 
Homer J. Klopfenstein of Portland, 
Indiana, suppose you try to discover 
what makes this quartette different from 
the others (picture on preceding page): 
“I am submitting pictures of the four 
Klopfenstein brothers that may be of 
special interest .because we constitute 
two pairs of twins. Wonder if any other 
families were similarly represented dur- 
ing our World War? 

“In the group of three, the two men 
standing, left to right, are 
Homer J. and Howard Jj., 
both members of Robert 
Guy Ayers Post of Port- 
land, Indiana. Howard and 
I enlisted at the same time 
but were not permitted to 
stay together. Howard served 
one year in the A. E. F. 
with Repair Unit 327 at 
Langres, France, and I with 
Motor Truck Company 516 
at Alexandria, Virginia. 

“Rufus H. is the man 
seated in the group picture 
and I am sending a separate 
picture of his twin, Reuben 
A. As we were not all on 
furlough at the same time, 
there is no single picture of 
all four of us. 

“Reuben enlisted in Bat- 
tery B, 1st Indiana Field 
Artillery, and Rufus en- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Just Dues for the Judge 


(Continued from page 15) 
burg, Saturday. What can you do about 
it?” and he fished a small, red ticket 
out of his wallet, and handed it to the 
judge. 

“A police ticket, for overtime park- 
ing,” said Judge Eldron, taking the card, 
rather gingerly. “They'll excuse you, with 
a warning, for the first offense.” 

“That’s just it, Judge, it ain’t the first 
offense. The missus left the car parked 
too long, one day last month, and got 
one of these. Now, I thought if you 
could fix this up for me, I might manage 
to fix up a place to keep Elmer for 
you,” said Dave, grinning impishly. 

“Dave, I couldn’t do anything about 
that. It won’t even come before my 
court. That’s a city case.” 

“Yeah, but I thought you might use 
your influence with the city judge and 
have him dismiss the case, or something. 
He’s a friend yours, ain’t he?” Dave 
asked, his black eyes sparkling, like those 
of a small boy who has just perpetrated 
a highly successful prank. 

“Dave, you old blackmailer. I won’t 
be intimidated,” grumbled the judge, 
handing the ticket back. 

“O. K., Judge, just as you like; but 
I’ve lived here in Indiana all my life, 
and I’ve found out all’s fair in love or 
politics. Elmer’ll make a nice ornament 
for your back yard, anyhow,” Dave 
chuckled. 

“That’s just where he’s going to stay. 
I can build him a pen behind the 
garage,” said the judge, stepping on the 
starter. 

“Good luck, Judge, and don’t forget 
to give Elmer a bath every day,” called 
Dave, as the Judge’s old car rolled down 
the drive. 


“TIM, what on earth are you doing? 
I'm waiting breakfast. It’s after 

eight, and you'll be late to the office,” 

Mary called from the back door. 

“Just a minute, Mary. I can’t come 
right now,” the judge replied, as he 
hammered away. 

“Jim, where did that pig come from?” 
Mary asked, as she appeared around 
the corner of the garage. “Ah ha, so your 
forgetfulness has brought you a peck of 
trouble, this time,” she chuckled, read- 
ing the typewritten card. “But, Jim, 
you can’t keep that pig here; the neigh- 
bors will object. What are you building 
a pen for? Why don’t you ask Dave 
Ranlin to keep him for you?” 

“I’m not asking Dave Ranlin for any 
favors,” the judge answered, shortly. 
“Elmer’s goin’ to stay right here, behind 
the garage, and he won’t bother the 
neighbors a bit. Nobody’s ever com- 
plained about Charley Jacques’s chick- 
ens, have they? In fact, I think I’m 
going to enjoy showing Dave Ranlin just 
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how to change a pig into a hog in the 
shortest time. He’s always bragging 
about his ton-litters. I'll show him he 
isn’t the only one who can grow prize- 
winners.” 

Mary shrugged. “Well, it’s your prob- 
lem, Jim Eldron. I'll have no part in it,” 
and she wandered off toward the house. 

Judge Eldron nailed the last board 
in place, and boosting a kicking, squirm- 
ing Elmer into the pen he had just 
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“Please assign the next one to my 
unit—he used to check on my In- 
come Tax returns.” 


completed, poured slop into the trough 
he had made from the left-over boards. 
Elmer dived in, with gusto, and his tail 
curled into a neat little loop as he 
grunted approval. 

“There, now you'll stay right here, 
and we'll show Dave Ranlin how to 
make a pig grow into bacon,” chuckled 
the judge, viewing his carpentry with 
pride. 

As Judge Eldron stopped at his cus- 
tomary table in the Swallow Cafe for 
lunch, Tom Branch, judge of the city 
court, was there before him. “What’s 
the matter, Tom? You look glum,” he 
greeted his fellow barrister. 

“I’m disgusted, if anybody happens 
to ask you,” Tom replied. “These farmers 
come into town and break traffic rules, 
then try to get someone to fix it up for 
them; and next week they’ll do the very 
same thing again. What the heck are 
traffic laws for, if they’re never obeyed? 
Hereafter, I’m going to impose the max- 
imum penalty on every traffic law vi- 
olator who appears in my court. I don’t 
care if he is my grandfather.” 


When Judge Eldron later unlocked 
his office door, his telephone was ring- 
ing persistently. He picked it up, and 
spoke into the transmitter: “Judge Eld- 
ron speaking.” 

“Jim, it’s about time you were get- 
ting back to answer your telephone. 
You'll have to come home at once,” 
came the excited voice of Mary from 
the receiver. 

“What’s the matter, Mary?” he in- 
quired, his heart leaping into his throat, 
as he visioned the house a flaming mass, 
or some other dire catastrophe. 

“Tt’s that pesky pig,” Mary scolded. 
“Come home and catch him, right away.”’ 

Jim sighed, with relief. “Oh, Elmer? 
Why, I put him in his pen; he'll be all 
right.” 

“That’s what you think,” Mary sput- 
tered. “It takes more than one nail to 
hold a board, with a lusty pig pushing 
on the other side of it. He went out 
across the Clark garden; upset one of 
Dick’s beehives; and the garden party, 
Mae Clark was having broke up in a 
panic. The last time I saw him he wa; 
in Mrs. Jacques’s petunia bed, and good- 
ness knows where he is by this time.” 

When Judge Eldron arrived home he 
found Mary in the kitchen. “Where’s 
Elmer now?” he inquired. 

“Jim Eldron, how should I know? 
I’m not chasing pigs all over northern 
Indiana. I told you this morning he was 
your problem, and I'd have no part in 
it,” Mary replied, angrily; but she gig- 
gled as she continued: “Mae Clark’s 
going to have a terrible time making 
peace with the ladies of the Little 
Theater Guild. You should have seen 
Jane Parks, the slightly over-weight 
tragedienne, when an irate bee got his 
feet tangled in her transformation. She 
threw off the wig, and retreated down 
the garden path with far more speed 
than grace or dignity. Mae will probably 
sue you for damages. I think her prestige 
in the Guild is lost forever.” 

“Never mind the Guild. I’ve got to 
find Elmer,” said the Judge, as the 
screen door slammed behind him. 

Mrs. Jacques’s petunia bed bore ev- 
idence of Elmer’s recent visit, but the 
pig was nowhere in sight. Mrs. Jacques 
was out in the road, talking to someone 
in a parked car. As Judge Eldron started 
across the yard, his attention was at- 
tracted to a small, round hole in the 
wire on the Jacques back screen door; a 
hole large enough for Elmer to squeeze 
his fat little body through. The judge’s 
heart sank; he had a good idea how 
that hole got there. He tried the screen 
door, and found it unlatched; strange 
crunching, smacking noises emitted from 
the kitchen, mingled with occasional 
ph-tts and growls. Judge Eldron slipped 
through the back porch, to the kitchen 
door; there was Elmer, deeply engrossed 
in a basket of eggs, which Mrs. Jacques 
had probably left on the floor, in her 
haste to answer the tooted horn out in 
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front. Priscilla, the Jacques’s Persian 
cat, tail swollen to twice its normal size, 
peered from a vantage point atop the 
kitchen cabinet, registering her disap- 
proval by intermittent growls and ph-tts. 

Judge Eldron tried to slip quietly up 
to the unsuspecting pig, but Elmer was 
too wary; he took refuge under the 
kitchen table, leaving a trail of scrambled 
eggs in his wake. Judge Eldron dropped 
on hands and knees and, with his shock 
of unruly hair falling over his face, 
pursued the elusive pig. Just as he 
grabbed for Elmer’s hind leg, and missed, 
Mrs. Jacques appeared in the doorway. 

“Priscilla, what are you doing up 
there?” she asked, then her eyes took 
in the disarrayed kitchen. “Merciful 
heavens! Robbers! They’ve ransacked 
the place!” she screamed. “Why, Judge 
Eldron, did they chase you under there?” 
she inquired, as she spied the disheveled 
judge, peering from under the table. 

Elmer, whose little, black eyes had 
been warily watching the judge, chose 
that particular moment for a final break. 
He skidded across the polished linoleum, 
finding it difficult to keep his footing on 
the smooth surface. Mrs. Jacques 
screamed, and took refuge on a kitchen 
stool, but Elmer made it safely to the 
living room, with Judge Eldron close on 
his heels, 

“Judge Eldron, you get that horrible 
beast out of my house this instant,” 
screamed Mrs, Jacques; but Elmer and 
the judge were already going round and 
round the living room, overturning lamps 
and small pieces of furniture. Elmer, 
who found locomotion much easier on 
the thick rug than on the smooth kitchen 
linoleum, seemed to be gaining every 
lap. Finally he attempted to slip between 
the leg of the grand piano and the wall; 
that proved his undoing, his middle was 
too fat, and he stuck, giving the judge 
a chance to get a firm grasp on his 


hind leg, and carry him, protesting 
loudly, back to the kitchen. Mrs. jacq- 
ues, rather pale, and slightly bewildered, 
was still perched on the kitchen stool. 

“I’m sorry Mrs. Jacques. I'll pay for 
the damage,” shouted the judge, trying 
to make himself heard above Elmer’s 
indignant protests, and assuming as much 
dignity as was possible with thirty 
pounds of wiggling, squealing pork on 
the hoof, under his arm. 

Judge Eldron beat a hasty retreat 
back to his garage, and placed the indig- 
nant porker in his crate. Throughly 
satisfied, and tired out from the adven- 
ture, Elmer lay on the floor, grunting 
contentedly. 

“Right there’s where you’re going to 
stay, young fellah, until I find some 
way of disposing of you,” Judge Eldron 
informed him, crossly. 

The judge took a short cut to the 
house, stepping right in the middle of 
Mary’s pansy bed. 

“Jim, for heavens sake, what hap- 
pened? Did you find the pig?” Mary 
cried, as she scanned her egg-besmeared 
better-half. 

“Isn’t that pretty obvious?” growled 
the judge, as he strode rapidly up the 
stairs. A short time later he reappeared, 
scrubbed, tubbed, and attired in clean 
clothes. “Send my suit to the cleaner’s, 
Mary,” he said, shortly. “I’m going back 
to the office,’ and the screen door 
slammed behind him. 


. ELL what can I do for you, 

Judge Eldron?” asked City Judge 
Tom Branch, as he scanned the ruddy, 
immaculate man standing before his 
desk. 

“There’s a fellow by the name of 
David Ranlin scheduled to appear before 
you in traffic court tomorrow—” 

“Now, look here, Judge Eldron, I 
told you, at noon, I wouldn’t be lenient 





with my grandfather if he appeared in 
traffic court; and that goes for you, too 
. .. I simply won't do it!” 

“Keep your shirt on, Tom, and give 
me time to finish. This fellow won’t 
be able to appear tomorrow, and asked 
me to pay his fine, and get a receipt,” 
Judge Eldron continued, as his slightly 
embarrassed colleague began leafing 
through the record book. 

“David Ranlin, Rural Route One, 
overtime parking on Main Street, second 
offense. That will be five dollars, and I 
wouldn’t deduct a cent, even if he were 
George Washington.’ 

“Just write him a receipt, and omit 
the comments,” said Judge Eldron 
testily, throwing a five-dollar bill on the 
desk. 

Back in his office, Judge Eldron called 
the Ranlin farm and asked for Dave. 
“Tt won’t be necessary for you to ap- 
pear in court tomorrow, Dave. It’s all 
taken care of. I have your receipt show- 
ing paid in full.” 

A chuckle came from the other end 
of the line. “Thanks, I knew you could 
fix it, Judge Eldron. It pays to have the 
right kind of friends. If I can ever return 
the favor, don’t be afraid to ask.” 

“Dave, come in and get that dratted 
pig, right away. Will you?” 

“Ah, ha! So that’s it? I thought you 
were going to keep him in your back 
yard. Run into difficulties?” 

“Never mind the details,” said the 
judge, shortly. “Will you come and get 
him? He’s in my garage.” 

“T'll be right over, Judge. As I said 
this morning, all’s fair in love or politics, 
but one good turn deserves another, just 
the same.” 

The judge replaced the phone, and 
settled back in his chair, with a sigh. 
“Thank heavens, that’s solved,” he mut- 
tered. “I'll bet I won't forget those 
dues next year.” 


Son of the Frontier 


(Continued from page 19) 
was married to Enid Erickson, a primary 
school teacher. She was the daughter of 
a pioneer settler at Moorhead in the 
Red River Valley of the north. 

They decided to go to the town of 
Hazen. That town was in western North 
Dakota. The railroad had arrived there 
only a short time before the Stambaugh’s 
picked it out for their future home. The 
day the couple arrived was a significant 
one for the little town. 

Electric lights had become a reality. 

Mrs. Stambaugh, a charming woman 
who is Enid to her Fargo friends and 
those in the Legion, recalls the arrival. 

“Tt had been raining, raining hard,” 
she said, “and Lynn had to carry me 
piggy-back to the office he had bought. 

“We were pretty close to the soil, you 
can see,” she laughed. 
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Lynn, too, remembers that first law 
office. His first bit of business was to 
buy a scrub brush, a pail and soap to 
make it habitable. 

The couple lived in the rear of the 
office until they could get suitable 
quarters. 

Mrs. Stambaugh remembers the fears 
—fears she now discounts—of the early 
days in that community. Her husband 
frequently had to be away evenings, as 
he was building up his practice. He gave 
her a gun. The little home was on the 
outskirts of town. 

“T don’t know whether I was more 
afraid of what might cause me to use a 
gun or of the gun itself,” the First Lady 
of the Legion confesses. 

The law practice thrived. 

In 1917, however, the call to service 
upset any plans the young folks had of 


carving out a home in the North Dakota 
west. They had bought land. They were 
coming along. 

Stambaugh was one of the first to en- 
list from Mercer County. When he left, 
a chap named John Moses, who had been 
rejected for service because of eyesight, 
took over his practice. John Moses is 
now serving as Governor of North Da- 
kota. 

Mrs. Stambaugh returned to Fargo 
and Lynn became Private Stambaugh. 
For twenty-two months he was in the 
armed service of Uncle Sam. 

He was sixteen months overseas. He 
enlisted September 4, 1917, as a private 
in Battery E, 338th Field Artillery, later 
of the American Epeditionary Forces. 
He was commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant June 21, 1919. 

He returned to Fargo and joined the 
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law firm of Pierce, Tenneson and Cupler. 
The firm is now Cupler, Stambaugh and 
Tenneson. 

He is the fourth generation of Stam- 
baughs to practice law. The family 
migrated from Bavaria in South Ger- 
many to Ohio in 1739. 

His father practiced in Fargo from 
1897. until his retirement, dictated by 
ill health, and in 1914 moved to Florida. 
The elder Stambaugh died in 1924. The 
Commander's mother, Mrs. Lina Upshaw 
Stambaugh, now 83, divides her time be- 
tween the Fargo home of Lynn and that 
of another son, Scott Stambaugh, in 
Babson Park, Florida. 

Despite the demands on his time in 
his well-established law practice, Stam- 
baugh has been a Legion leader in North 
Dakota since the inauguration of the 
organization. 

He was a charter member of the Gil- 
bert C. Grafton Post No. 2 of Fargo. 
He filled committee assignments. In 1930 
he was elected Vice Commander. In 1931 
he was Commander—a year, incidentally, 
in which the Post enjoyed one of the 
best years in its history. 

In 1932 he was North Dakota De- 
partment Employment Officer. Two years 
later he was Department Commander. 


The Department enjoyed one of its 
greatest memberships during his tenure. 

He was later a member of the Legion 
Publishing Commission and in 1940-41 
was National Rehabilitation Chairman. 

Getting a close-up of the new Com- 
mander: He has piercing brown eyes. 
He belies the appearance of 51 and can 
slip without too much difficulty into 
World War No. 1 uniform. 

He’s the bane of photographers with 
his black jowls, but he makes them for- 
get it with his general photogenic quali- 
ties of a quick smile, flair for giving a 
news picture life. 

His chuckle is deep. (Tradition has it 
that during his university days he could 
simulate a laugh which made professors 
wonder why all law students shouldn’t 
be substituted for the condemned mur- 
derers they might be called upon to de- 
fend.) 

Up until the time his commandership 
duties claimed him, he was a “Satur- 
day afternoon” golfer at the Fargo 
Country Club. He broke 40 once. That 
was on the afternoon he came back from 
the Milwaukee convention after the 
night-and-day program of visiting cau- 
cuses—otherwise contacting the folks 
who cast their votes for him. 


His best friend and golfing companion, 
Dr. Rolfe Tainter of Fargo, explains the 
40 score. 

‘He was too tired to lift his head when 
addressing the ball.” 

A good game of bridge will beckon 
him. His contract is tough, too. 

A favorite dish of his is Mrs. Stam- 
baugh’s home-canned tomatoes. She calls 
him “Pops.” 

All of these qualities, early shown by 
leadership in his own block, later demon- 
strated at the University of North Da- 
kota, all added up when Stambaugh 
came home to Fargo for the traditional 
National Commander’s homecoming. 

The greatest crowd ever to line the 
streets of Fargo cheered the parade. 
Folks came from all over the surround- 
ing countryside. 

It was a colorful, tumultuous throng. 

For two weeks more than 300 men 
and women of Fargo worked like a Min- 
nesota fullback on the last vard of 
Michigan’s line, to put over that show. 

Sixteen days later the Grand Forks 
folks at the university did the same 
thing. 

Apparently the young fellow who 
charmed Schumann-Heink in 1911 has 
lost none of what it takes. 


The U.S. at War 


(Continued from page 23) 
What were our lives without thee? 
What all our lives to save thee? 


We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else and we will dare! 


There speaks the spirit of the 
Legion and of the America it is proud 
to serve. 


The President and the War 


HE most controversial problem 
agitating the public mind of the 
United States just before Japan's 
unprovoked attack brought the 
question to an abrupt end was that re- 
lating to the war powers of the President. 

That in turn focused attention on the 
conduct of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Because of the criticism of his for- 
cign policy by some of our citizens the 
people of the United States had become 
aware of the fact that the war powers 
of the Chief Magistrate were of tre- 
mendous importance. In the light of this 
fact let us examine briefly some of the 
constitutional aspects of this problem 
and show that Mr. Roosevelt’s actions 
were proper and necessary. 

In 1787 the Founding Fathers dis- 
cussed the question of war powers in the 
Constitutional Convention at Philadel- 
phia. The records of the convention in- 
dicate that the delegates were not of one 
frame of mind when they assembled for 
debate. At first it was difficult for them 
to decide in what body the war powers 
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should be vested. For instance, Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina was “op- 
posed to vesting this power in the 
Legislature.” 

He observed that “its proceedings were 
too slow,” and thought that “the House 
of Representatives would be too numer- 
ous for such deliberations.” It was Mr. 
Pinckney’s view that “the Senate would 
be the best depositary, being more ac- 
quainted with foreign affairs, and most 
capable of proper resolutions.”” Mr. But- 
ler, another delegate, was in favor of 
granting the power to the President. He 
said, “The objections against the Legis- 
lature lie in great degree against the Sen- 
ate.” He was for “vesting the power in 
the President, who will have all the 
requisite qualities, and will not make war 
but when the nation will support it.” 

The father of the Constitution, Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. Gerry “moved to in- 
sert ‘declare,’ striking out ‘make’ war; 
leaving to the Executive the power to 
repel sudden attacks.” Mr. Gerry “never 
expected to hear in a republic a motion 


to empower the Executive alone to de- 
clare war.” 

After considering the various aspects - 
of the issue the Founding Fathers vested 
in Congress the power to declare war. 
But at the same time they provided in 
the Constitution of the United States 
that the executive power should be 
vested in the President and that he 
should be the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and the Navy. Since then 
there has never been universal agreement 
between the President and Congress as 
to where the line of demarcation between 
the powers of these departments of the 
Government should be drawn. A typical 
example presented by this difficulty arose 
in the Administration of President Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

President Lincoln without the consent 
of Congress issued a proclamation of 
blockade on April 19, 1861, against sev- 
eral of the Southern States. That act set 
loose the dogs of war. Two schools of 
thought arose at once in reference to the 
respective powers of Congress and the 
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President of the United States. Finally, 
in 1863, in the famous “Prize Cases” the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
was presented with the question of 
whether the President had a right to 
issue a proclamation of blockade, and 
the Supreme Court upheld the validity 
of the declaration and the power of the 
President. Likewise it was declared that 
the War between the States was officially 
commenced on the day that President 
Lincoln instituted the blockade. In that 
case the court also said, “By the Consti- 
tution, Congress alone has the power to 
declare a national or foreign war... . 
The Constitution confers on the Presi- 
dent the whole Executive power. . . . He 
has no power to initiate or declare a 
war either against a foreign nation or 
a domestic state.” 

But the court continued and attempted 
to draw a line separating the powers of 
the President and the powers of Congress 
and said, “If a war be made by invasion 
of a foreign nation, the President is not 
only authorized but bound to resist force 
by force. He does not initiate the war, 


but is bound to accept the challenge 
without waiting for any special author- 
ity.” And right there is a partial answer 
to the problem faced by President Roose- 
velt. It almost parallels the situation 
that arose during the Administration of 
President Lincoln. 

President Lincoln was compelled in 
order to protect the United States to 
issue a proclamation of blockade; Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt issued his 
order as to convoys and on September 
16, 1941, the President’s order to the 
United States Navy became effective 
whereby it was instructed to “capture or 
destroy” all Axis warcraft encountered 
“between the American continent and 
the waters adjacent to Iceland.” 


S IN Lincoln’s crisis there were those 
who claimed his action was illegal, 

so there have been those who asserted the 
Executive Orders of President Roosevelt 
were unconstitutional. The failure to ap- 
preciate the distinction laid down in the 
famous Prize Cases has been the cause 
of this misunderstanding. The powers of 


Congress must clearly be distinguished 
from executive duties. 

To protect the integrity of the United 
States by executive action when danger 
threatens is legally the duty of the Pres. 
ident. 

To declare war is within the power of 
Congress. These are matters upon which 
all agree. For instance, in his volume, 
“Our Chief Magistrate and his Powers,” 
William Howard Taft said, “The Presi- 
dent is made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy by the Constitution 
evidently for the purpose of enabling him 
to defend the country against invasion, 
to suppress insurrection and to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. If 
Congress were to attempt to prevent his 
use of the Army for any of these pur- 
poses, the action would be void.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the landmark Prize 
Cases upholds the power of the President 
to act in order to protect the Govern- 
ment of the United States and preserve 
the integrity of the Union. The Consti- 
tution declares that to be his duty. 


Bigger, Better Bowls 


(Continued from page 13) 
before—had won seven and lost two, had 
rolled up 154 points to 18. At Michigan 
his “point a minute” lads had totaled 
401 to o points in ten games. Maybe 
Yost wanted to show the Stanfords what 
he could really do when he had the lads 
to do it with. 

At any rate he accepted the Tourna- 
ment of Roses invitation, and did show 
the Stanfords—it was 49 to o, Michigan. 


RTISTICALLY a grand success, for 

Yost and Michigan, financially this 

game was a regrettable flop. It took in 

so little that not until fourteen years 

later did the Tournament of Roses spon- 
- sors have the heart to try again. 

Significantly, when they did make the 
second, and successful attempt, it wasn’t 
on the pretty much Native Son basis of 
that first effort, but on a much broader 
All-Pacific-Coast scope. This undoubted- 
ly had much to do with putting the 
venture over. 

The Michigan appearance is just one 
of countless traditions surrounding the 
Rose Bowl game. Brown has played 
there—in fact, helped initiate the real 
beginning of the Rose Bowl, which dates 
from January 1, 1916, with Washington 
State from the far Northwest the west- 
ern defender. The West and Washington 
State won this first one, 14 to 0, one of 
the stunning upsets of that football era 
that ended with the World War. 

Among the Rose Bowl’s proudest tra- 
ditions, though at the time it was still 
called the Pasadena Tournament of 
Roses East-West game, is its one-time 
Ivy League connection. Pennsylvania 
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came*west for the second game of the 
modern series on January 1, 1917, to 
play Oregon, another team of unknowns 
from the Pacific Northwest. Some of the 
Pennsylvanians reputedly wanted to 
know “where this Oregon was”—but they 
took a defeat from the unknowns, along 
with a geography lesson. 

Again the score was 14 to o for the 
West. 

And then there was—Harvard! Yes, 
Harvard, in a post-season East-West 
football game! This was upon the re- 
sumption of college New Year’s contests, 
January 1, 1920, just after the war, .with 
Harvard the one-point victor of a bitter 
and brilliant defensive struggle over an- 
other Oregon team, 7-6. 

The Oregons had a line-smashing full- 
back in Hollis Huntington who crashed 
for 154 yards through the famous Crim- 
son line, but never could quite cross the 
goal stripe. For Harvard, Eddie Casey, 
later her coach, scored a touchdown, 
while Oregon registered two field goals 
by big Bill Steers. 

In the second half the Oregons were 
told by their coach, Shy Huntington, to 
drop-kick for the bar (then on the goal 
line) instead of punting, whenever past 
the so-yard mark. One of these late 
drop-kicked tries, by Skeet Manerud, 
went over the top of one post, so close 
to being either inside or outside that 
there was a fateful instant of indecision 
before the referee ruled that it was out. 

The naiveté of the footballists of that 
day! Both Harvard and Oregon played 
purely for post-season glory and the fun 
of the thing. Each received only bare 
expenses, the big money from what was 


then a huge throng of 33,000 all going 
to the Tournament of Roses, which also 
selected and invited the contestants. 

The Oregon boys, after such a stand 
against mighty Harvard, naturally felt 
like celebrating a bit before starting the 
long train trip home. The urge was 
unanimous—but none of them had any 
money. 

So they went to Marion McClain, their 
graduate manager, and asked what he 
could suggest. 

“Well, boys,” said McClain, scratching 
his head, “if you’re willing to sleep sit- 
ting up in the smoker on the way back 
to Eugene, I'll let you have your berth 
money to spend.” 

They snapped it up eagerly, and a fine 
time they had seeing the sights on the 
$9 or $10 apiece—and furthermore, later 
faithfully fulfilled their part of the bar- 
gain by sitting up two nights to sleep. 


HESE days the Rose Bowl is under 

direct supervision and control of the 
Pacific Coast Conference. The team 
which gets the Rose Bowl game award 
each year for the conference is the win- 
ner of a seven-game round robin in 
which eight of the ten conference teams 
participate (all ten will compete next 
year), or in case of a tie the one whose 
record is deemed most worthy. 

The selected Coast team takes full 
charge of that year’s game, including the 
selection and invitation to the opponent 
visiting team—no longer just from “the 
East,” for of late years the Mid-West, 
and especially the South, have had the 
lion’s share of invitations. 

The Stanford-Nebraska game last New 
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Year’s Day drew the record Rose Bowl 
game high—and that means the all-Bowl 
game high—of $333,606.04 in gate re- 
ceipts. Additional revenue from programs 
and a percentage of concessions brought 
it to $341,000. 

“Off the top” comes approximately 
$20,000 for such game expenses as ticket 
printing, selling, ushers, gatemen, etc. 
From the total remainder the Pasadena 
Tournament of Roses Association as 
owner of the Rose Bowl gets a sliding 
percentage, ranging from 33 1/3 down to 
14 percent. Last year this amounted to 
about 23 percent. The visiting team takes 
40 percent. 

At this point the Coast conference 
steps in and deducts a flat $25,000 off 
what’s left, for salary and expenses of 
the commissioner who administers its 
new so-called athletic “purity code.” 
The remainder is then divided again, 40 
percent to the defending home team, and 
60 percent to the ten schools of the 
conference, including the playing home 
team as well as Idaho and Montana, the 
non-participants in the round robin. 

Last New Year’s Day it all worked out 
about like this: $99,000 in round figures 
to Nebraska, the visiting team; $71,000 
to the Tournament of Roses; $7500 to 
each of the ten conference schools; and 
what was left, or approximately $57,000 
(and this included its $7500 apportion- 
ment) to Stanford, which put on the 
game and won it with a dazzling demon- 
stration of Coach Shaughnessy’s T-for- 
mation football wizardry. 

Stanford was miffed no little at this 
decided shrinkage of its portion from the 
former much larger share before that 
$7500 division with the other schools 
went in. Ironically, it was Stanford, just 
after it had finished absolutely last in 
the round robin the year before, that 
first suggested such a split-up for all 
hands. 

This arrangement, put in by the con- 
ference for the first time last year, and 
to be followed hereafter, is considered 
quite a convincing offset to charges of 
“commercizlism” at the Rose Bowl. 


HAT of the charges so often 

heard that the Rose Bowl, and all 
the other Bowl football games, constitute 
an exploitation of poor, enslaved foot- 
ball players? 

If that’s what it is, then it’s remerk- 
able with what eagerness the Coast 
players, and it’s the same everywhere, 
annually present themselves to be ex- 
ploited. They play their hearts out 
through one of the hardest schedules in 
any conference on earth—that round 
robin is a killer. Even Stanford, which 
so sensationally went through unbeaten 
with T-formation the year before, suc- 
cumbed to the fierce competition this 
last season. 

All through the playing schedule, the 
players of the different teams talk Rose 
Bowl, think Rose Bowl. In cold fact, the 
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chance to play at the Bowl overshadows, 
as a goal to battle for, even the con- 
ference championship. 

In 26 years of Rose Bowl New Year’s 
Day games, only one Coast conference 
team ever was known to decline the op- 
portunity. The 1922 and 1923 California 
“wonder teams” of the late Andy Smith 
voted no-Bowl, not once only, but each 
of these seasons. The situation here was 
of football boys “fed up” with too much 
Rose Bowl, and victims, besides, of a 
most unhappy experience in the second 
of the two Bowl games they played. 

The “wonder team” first went to the 
Bowl on January 1, 1921, where it de- 
feated Ohio State, 28-0, The “Big Ten’s” 
reluctance to participate in any post- 
season or Bowl football game, by the 
way, dates exactly from the unmerciful 
drubbing its champion suffered that 
afternoon. 

A year later the “wonder team” re- 
peated its championship. To meet it at 
the Rose Bowl, the Tournament of Roses 
invited undefeated but little known on 
the Coast, Washington & Jefferson as the 
eastern team. The Golden Bears antic- 
ipated an easy victory and new “wonder 
team” laurels. 

They played in dismal rain on a sop- 
ping field and with the great Brick Mul- 
ler, super-passer, destined for the startling 
role of “goat.” The Washington & Jef- 
ferson veterans deliberately made him a 
target for football witticisms. 

“So you're the great Brick Muller, 
eh?” they shouted as he came on the 
field, and every W. & J. player rushed 
up and wiped his muddy hands on Brick’s 
clean suit. Through the game the kidding 
continued, the W. & J. players varying 
it occasionally to block Muller into some 
muddy pool. 

Muller, who had thrown the most 
famous pass of college football history 
the year before against Ohio State, a 
gigantic touchdown hurl of 54 yards 
from the line of scrimmage to his team- 
mate, Brodie Stephens, waiting on the 
goal line—this pass, by the way, has 
grown through the years until now it is 
often referred to as a 70-yarder—didn’t 
get off a pass! 

The over-confident Golden Bears were 
held humiliatingly to a o-o tie, and lucky 
to get that when a Washington & Jeffer- 
son 40-yard touchdown breakaway was 
called back for offside. 

The “wonder” teamers wanted no 
more of that, and disgustedly turned 
down their next two invitations. Out of 
it grew the change to conference control, 
the team playing for the Coast to invite 
the opponent of its own choice. 

And yet, only eight years later, we find 
an eager California team at the Bowl 
again, on New Year’s Day of 1929— 
there to suffer the weirdest defeat in the 
long history of these games. 

The final was 8-7 for Georgia Tech. 
Each side made a touchdown, Georgia 
missing the conversion point, but the 


turning point was a second period safety 
against California when Benny Lom, 
with the ball snapped back to him from 
the one-yard line, was downed in the end 
zone before he could get away a punt. 

How the ball got in that one-yard 
line position to back the Golden Bears 
against the wall is the incredible part of 
the story. . . . Two minutes before, 
Georgia Tech, on its own 30, had fumbled, 
Alertly after the ball went Roy Riegels, 
California center. He picked it up (in 
those days any fumble could be run), 
looked around quickly to get his bear- 
ings, then set out at top speed—for the 
wrong goal! 


) Speco ran 69 yards before his 
teammate, Lom, managed to down 
him with a desperation tackle on his own 
one-yard line! . . . Like Mickey Owen of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and his historic 
error in the last World’s Series, however, 
Riegels’ own teammates never regarded 
him as a “goat.” In proof they elected 
him captain for the next year and he 
made some of the All-Americans. 

The 1938 game was epochal in Bow! 
annals as the first defeat in five ap- 
pearances of an Alabama team. There 
was one tie, a 7-7 with Stanford in 1927, 
but the ’Bamans, who were first in the 
South, incidentally, to receive Rose Bow! 
recognition, won from Washington the 
year of this original invitation, 1926, by 
a thrilling 20-19; in ’31, spoiled the un- 
beaten record of Washington State, 24-0, 
and then in ’35 buried Stanford’s “vow 
boys” under massed touchdowns, 29-13, 
mostly on passes from Dixie Howell to 
a fellow named Don Hutson... Alabama 
is still the all-time invading Rose Bowl 
champion. 

The all-time championship of the 
Bowl either for invader or defender be- 
longs to the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In six appearances the Trojans have 
never lost, never been tied. Their first 
Bowl game, in 1923, when they beat 
invading Penn State, 14-3, was under 
Gus Henderson as coach, but in all the 
other five they were playing for the late 
Howard Jones. 

Twice they ran up fearful scores on 
Jock Sutherland’s Pittsburgh Panthers, 
47-14 in 1930, the highest ever totaled 
at the Rose Bowl, and 35-0 in ’33, and 
to one or the other of these two great 
teams undoubtedly belongs the honor of 
strongest to play there. Though the 1930 
score was higher, a majority vote prob- 
ably would acclaim the 1932 Trojans 
who won 35-0 on New Year’s Day of 
1933, aS all-time bests. They were also 
undefeated in their regular season, while 
the 47-14 team had lost twice. 

Other Trojan victories under Jones 
included the 21-12 over Tulane with 
Bernie Bierman in command, in 1932; 
the most dramatic, perhaps, of all Bowl 
contests, the 7-3 over Duke in 19309, 
when with only 40 seconds left, Doyle 
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Nave, a third-string quarterback, who 
had already connected with three succes- 
sive forlorn hope passes to Al Krueger, 
a second-string end, faded far back and 
heaved another that sailed nearly 50 
yards through the air (the scrimmage 
line, however, was much closer) into 
Krueger’s hands again in the end zone 
for the needed touchdown . . . And 
finally, Jones’s farewell, in 1940, when 
Troy beat Tennessee, 14-0, with Amby 
Schindler crashing for herculean yardage 
through the line. 

They come and they go as Rose Bowl 
defenders in clearly marked cycles. Cali- 
fornia, Southern California and Stanford, 
all have had their day, faded from the 


Rose Bowl scene, then come back again 
. . - Washington, Oregon and Washing- 
ton State have had their Rose Bowl eras. 
Now Oregon State gets its chance on 
New Year’s Day of 1942 during the 
Pasadena festivities. 


ND indeed, it has done wonders for 
Pacific Coast football, which was 
unknown and unrecognized at the time of 
those earlier Bowl victories over Brown 
and Pennsylvania, the one-point slim 
win for visiting Harvard, and a Cali- 
fornia team annihilating the pick of the 
“Big Ten.” 
Out of all this, first, came recognition, 
then as the great Jones teams at South- 


ern California waxed so invincible, the 
other extreme—the superman legend. 

No, they’re not supermen or super- 
footballists, these Pacific Coasters of the 
Rose Bowl, but the same kind of clean, 
sturdy and athletic-loving American boys 
as those who play the same kind of foot- 
ball in the East, the Mid-West, the 
South. Over the years, however, they 
have given quite an account of them- 
selves at their Rose Bowl . . . Count in 
that original Michigan 49-0 over Stan- 
ford, if you wish, and the long-time 
count still stands at thirteen wins for 
the Coast, nine victories for Eastern, 
Southern or Mid-Western invaders, and 
three ties. 


The Valley of Gumption 


(Continued from page 7) 

is no outlay for equipment. All that’s 
needed is a hammer and a good flat rock. 
On Carpenter’s Fork several farmers 
have bought their places with the rev- 
enue produced in the past three or four 
years by nut trees that have been grow- 
ing there for 80 or 90 years, maybe 
longer. The trees were there, the nuts 
were there, all that was needed was some- 
body with gumption to develop a market. 
The nuts are now sold in advance of the 
harvest, in big city markets. 

Strawberry, buckwheat and potato 
crops—none formerly had an outside 
market—are now bought up long before 
harvest. The Strawberry Festival at 
Buckhannon, started in 1936, celebrated 
in 1941 the setting out of more than 
4,000,000 strawberry plants since the 
new Valley program began. An acre of 
West Virginia soil yields about $100 
worth of strawberries. Six years ago 
mountain folk picked wild strawberries, 
townsfolk bought shipped-in berries from 
other parts of the country. Success of the 
strawberry-raising project has led to 
opening up acreage for cranberries. 

Home-grown buckwheat is a tradition- 
al West Virginia staple. The Valley 
Association has helped pick ready mar- 
kets outside the State. 

A million pounds of potatoes, scrubbed 
and sacked in 15-pound bags, will have 
been shipped out by the end of 1941. 
And the Valley used to import potatoes! 
Wilbur Moore of Mill Point, Potato 
King, was crowned with a diadem of 
spuds at the celebratin’ down at Elkins, 
by virtue of having produced the biggest 
tubers, 

Mountain folk like good times and 
one of the Valley Association’s most 
effective means of education has been 
the use of festivals, bees, parties and 
fairs. They bring out folk from the hills 
and the hollows. Some, before the sound 
truck began to travel up and down ob- 
scure mountain roads five years ago, had 
never seen a movie. The movies they see 
have chiefly to do with methods of mak- 
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ing a living with poultry, cattle and 
vegetable crops. 

Mountaineers have proved to be pretty 
alert citizens, ready for new ideas, in- 
telligent enough to adapt them to their 
own uses and with character and gump- 
tion enough to carry them through. 

Take the Widow Montgomery of the 
Wickwire Crossroads as a good example. 
Mrs. Montgomery, in her fiftieth year, 
had to take hold and run her ordinary 
West Virginia hillside farm of 150 acres. 
Through her own initiative and hard 
work she produced an annual income of 
over $2000—three times that of the 
average in her county. 

She’s a Sunday School teacher. She’s a 
director of the Taylor County Farm 
Bureau, a member of the Community 
Farm Women’s Club, and her boy Joe, 
who also holds down an outside job, is a 
Four-H leader and farm bureau member. 
A nephew, a daughter and two grand- 
children, with Joe and his wife, make 
up Mrs. Montgomery’s brood. 

The Widow Montgomery certainly 
could have been classified as under- 
privileged when her husband died leav- 
ing her with a family and a run-down 
farm. Only she didn’t know it. Valley 
Association leaders didn’t tell her she 
was under-privileged. They told her she 
nad an opportunity. She made the most 
of it. Gumption! 

An Iowa car stopped in front of Neal’s 
Drug Store in Elkins. The family piled 
out for sodas and to inquire how many 
miles of travel to a resort 200 miles to 
the east. Druggist Neal directed them. 
Then he inquired: 

“Wouldn’t you like to stop and see 
some of the beauty spots around here? 
Blackwater Falls is only a little ways. 
You won’t find anything to beat it. Then 
there’s Bickel’s Knob, second highest 
point in the State, 3045 feet above sea 
level. Good fishing near here, too.” 

They were tired, they were willing, so 
they stayed three days in West Virginia, 
which is perhaps the least-exploited tour- 
ist center in the United States. The 


corner druggist wasn’t giving the tourist 
family any prepared singsong about the 
beauty spots. His love of the land was 
genuine. But a few years ago, many of 
the most attractive places in the State 
were not half as pleasant as they are 
today. 

The abandoned mine was the villain 
that kept tourist business away from 
West Virginia. Sulphur fumes poured 
from these mine holes, polluting the air. 
Sulphuric acid from the mines corrupted 
streams, killed off fish life, made swim- 
ming dubious, The Valley Association 
has slain the dragon, with the aid of 
state officials. More than 490 abandoned 
miles have been sealed. As soon as a 
stream is pronounced safe for fish life, 
it is stocked with fingerlings. Millions 
of prook trout, brown and rainbow trout, 
Loch Leven trout, large and small-mouth 
bass, bluegills, sunfish and crappies have 
been put into lakes, ponds, mountain 
brooks and bigger rivers. The Valley 
Association has set out on a definite 
angling campaign—to catch the anglers. 

Monongahela National Forest, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, is a great, 
undeveloped vacation land. State and 
national forest authorities are codperat- 
ing in setting up a recreational program, 
first step of which is to make the Na- 
tional Forest more accessible. State con- 
servation officials reported that the area 
is capable of drawing a $50,000,000 an- 
nual tourist business. 

So the Valley folk went to work on 
their tourist problem. In one camp alone 
—Cozy Rest in Taylor County—there 
are now 38 tourist lodges, modern and 
sanitary. Strict supervison and police 
control have raised the quality of accom- 
modation. Lions Clubs sponsor a loop 
of youth hostels, tying in with the chain 
which extends along the Appalachians 
from New Hampshire to Tennessee. 

World War veterans’ organizations 
sponsor a league of model airplane clubs 
which have perhaps done as much to 
change the outlook of the Valley youth 
as any single influence. The 70 clubs 
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have a membership of over 800. Out of 
this activity have come several national 
champions, plus a score of commercial, 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps pilots 
and technicians. 

Virgil Gillum is a good example of a 
boy whose whole life was changed. He 
was a clerk in a grocery store at Shinns- 
ton. Virgil might reasonably have ex- 
pected to spend his life in this mountain 
village. But one day a Clarksburg man 
dropped in and began to talk about 
model planes. He was Carl Hopkins, 
World War veteran, the enthusiast who 
has been responsible for the remarkable 
growth of the clubs in the Valley. 

Virgil, under Mr. Hopkins’ tutelage, 
got some of the village boys together. 
They formed a club. They built and flew 
models, Finally they got up nerve enough 
to enter a contest at Clarksburg. Virgil 
saw his first real airplane. He vowed 
he’d learn to fly one. He did. Ambition, 
set afire, changed the grocery clerk into 
a crack pilot. Today he is an instructor at 
the Army’s Randolph Field in Texas. 
And at Langley Field are other youths 
from hills and hollows of the Valley, 
Dale Lively, John Morgan, Fred Chal- 
fonte, Bob Cogar and Gene Snyder. Joe 
Cunningham has been in Army aviation 
for two years. Bill Gore becarne a Marine 
flyer. 

From the hills and the hollows they 
flock to their model flight meets. One 
boy who couldn’t get a ride borrowed a 


bicycle to travel the 18 miles from his 
home at Jane Lew to Clarksburg. He 
wasn’t going to miss entering his plane. 
Dick Querman, 15, set up a new national 
model record for helicopter plane flight 
in a meet held indoors at Morgantown. 
His plane stayed in the air 3 minutes, 
54.6 seconds. New scope, new vision, for 
800 Valley kids, because Veteran Hop- 
kins had the heart and the gumption to 
help them develop ambition! 

The editors who have been the guid- 
ing spirits of the Valley’s new day started 
out cautiously in their program of bring- 
ing new industries to the region. They 
have actually eliminated go percent of 
the prospects. First a creamery was es- 
tablished. Then a small textile mill. Up 
to the beginning of 1938, that was about 
all the tangible results they had to show 
for about four years of foundation work. 

But the pace quickened. The industrial 
movement into the Valley gained mo- 
mentum steadily. Thirty new manufac- 
turing establishments have been set up, 
some financed locally, others by outside 
capital. The new factories employ 2,300 
men and 2,000 women. In addition, 
about 700 carpenters and other building 
trades workers of the Valley have steady 
work for the first time they can re- 
member. 

Plant expansions of exisiting industries 
have given employment to 600 more 
persons. Manager Body says $20,000,000 
is a conservative estimate of the sum 





invested in new industrial enterprises 
since the new Valley program began. 
And that does not include the two 
newest and biggest, du Pont at Morgan- 
town and Westinghouse at Fairmont. 

Du Pont is just about completing a 
giant ammonia plant at Morgantown, a 
$17,000,000 project. In August West- 
inghouse dedicated its new $3,000,000 
fluorescent lamp plant at Fairmont. This 
is the largest factory in the world de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of 
fluorescent lamps. It employs 1,000 
local workers, mostly women. 

Fairmont went to town when the new 
plant was opened. Governor M. M. 
Neely of West Virginia officiated at 
exercises which included a parade of 40 
floats, seven bands and 1,000 partici- 
pants. Legionnaire Irl Thomas was par- 
ade marshal. From all parts of the 
Valley 60,000 persons poured into this 
once sleepy mining town of 23,000 in- 
habitants. It was the greatest day Fair- 
mont ever experienced. 

The Times-West Virginian, whose 
editors, C. E. Smith and Lawrence 
Boggs, had been leaders in the new 
movement from the start, published a 
116-page special edition to commemorate 
the event. Next day, the paper still 
filled with news of the day which 
climaxed six years of community effort, 
the Times carried a box on Page One 
with the simple headline “War News on 








1 RODE A JUGGERNAUT DOWN A CHUTE-THE CHUTE! 


\. A true experience of L. 8. VANDIVER, Laramie, Wyoming 


9 “A WINDING RIBBON of glassy ice faced me as I nosed my 
big Diesel truck down Telephone Canyon, near Laramie, 
Wyoming, one dark winter night,” writes Mr. Vandiver. “Be- 
hind me, on a twenty-eight foot trailer, rode 27,000 pounds 


of freight. 








use my brakes. 


@ -witnour WARNING, the lights went out! It was six 
miles to the bottom of the canyon... my left wheels were 
skirting a precipice... and those tons in back of me were 
shoving—and I mean shoving. It would have been suicide to 











3 WAS SKIDDING TOWARDS ETERNITY 
when I remembered my flashlight. Its 
bright beam flooded the road ahead. 
Thanks to ‘Eveready’ fresh DATED bat- 
teries, I drove the six miles safely, sav- 
ing not only my life, but the $12,000 
truck and its 1314 ton cargo. 


(Signed) AA VYorrdrv ” 
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Page 14.” For one day, home happen- 
ings had drowned out even the terrors 
of the second World War. 
Westinghouse evidently was convinced 
that its decision to locate in Fairmont 
had been wise, for no sooner had the 
lamp plant been built than the company 
announced it would start construction 
of a glass plant, bringing its investment 
in the Valley to $5,000,000. 
Lumbering and coal mining are tradi- 
tional industries of the Valley. This year 
miners worked right through summer 
months, which usually see a slump in 
activity. Many miners work small farms. 
Timber presents a remarkable change, 
due to efforts of the state forestry de- 
partment. Stands have been increased 
from 2,000 to 35,000 acres in the past 
two years. By spring of 1941 it had 
reached a self-sustaining basis. Most new 
acreage has been taken out of lands 
formerly devoted to marginal farms. 
Residential building has increased 
faster than ever. About $12,000,000 has 
been invested in new housing projects. 


Freedom to Destroy 


(Continued from page 3) 
forefront of those suppressing civil 
liberties. 

I believe that it can be demonstrated 
that no sacrifice of fundamental prin- 
ciples is involved in denying freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, and freedom of political 
action, to these hypocrites who seek to 
misuse those very freedoms to serve a 
movement to destroy those very free- 
doms. 

First, however, a brief digression in 
order to place on record the constitu- 
tional basis for the freedoms here under 
discussion. The First Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution provides that “Con- 
gress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press; 
or the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble.” The Fourteenth Amendment 
prohibits the States from depriving any 
person of “life, liberty or property, with- 
out due process of law,” and this 
Amendment, since 1925, has consistently 
been held by the Supreme Court to pro- 
hibit the States from denying freedom 
of speech, and of the press, and of 
assembly. Practically all of the State 
Constitutions similarly circumscribe the 
powers of the State Legislatures. 

But it does not appear that the authors 
of these constitutional guaranties ever 
intended to tie the hands of the de- 
fenders of the Constitution itself. 

Thus in a case in 1925, when Gitlow, 
a criminal anarchist, attempted to hide 
behind the Constitution, by asserting 
that it guaranteed him the right to ad- 
vocate the overthrow of our Government 
by violence, the U. S. Supreme Court 
well said: 
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Clarksburg, Morgantown and Fairmont 
already feel the need of more housing, 
and new projects are being laid out and 
developed. However, it takes a different 
kind of gumption to put on the brakes 
when a boom is threatening, from that 
called for when the community is fast 
asleep. Valley leaders have both kinds. 
They want no boom. They don’t intend 
to let the new prosperity—first really 
good times in Valley history—go out of 
hand. 

The Monongahela West Penn Public 
Service Company, which serves practi- 
cally the entire Valley with electric power, 
has operated under a definite long-range 
policy of lending every possible aid to 
the industrial and social development of 
the region, according to a recent Progress 
Report issued by the Va!ley Association. 
The utility has undertaken four major 
programs: Increase in power generation 
facilities by 55 percent; establishment 
of a territorial development department ; 
extension of 1,000 miles of power lines 
throughout the Valley, making electric 


It is a fundamental principle, long 
established, that the freedom of speech 
and of the press which is secured by the 
Constitution, does not confer an absolute 
right to speak or publish, without respon- 
sibility, whatever one may choose, or an 
unrestricted or unbridled license that gives 
immunity for every possible use of lan- 
guage and prevents the punishment of 
those who abuse this freedom. . . Reason- 
ably limited, . . . this freedom is an in- 
estimable privilege in a free government; 
without such limitation, it might become 
the scourge of the republic. . . . A State 
may punish utterances teaching or advo- 
cating that its citizens should not assist 
the United Staes in prosecuting or carry- 
ing on war with its public enemies. 

And, for yet more imperative reasons, a 
State may punish utterances endangering 
the foundations of organized government 
and threatening its overthrow by unlawful 
means. 


Earlier opinions by the Supreme 
Court had laid the foundation for this 
holding. 

And it is significant that the opinions 
in three prosecutions of left wing So- 
cialists (the forerunners of the Com- 
munists of today) counseling resistance 
to the draft (namely the Schenck, Fro- 
werk, and Debs cases), the unanimous 
opinions sustaining the conviction had 
all been written by that great liberal, 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

In the Frowerk case, he said: 


The First Amendment while prohibiting 
legislation against free speech as such can- 
not have been, and obviously was not in- 
tended to give immunity for every possible 
use of language. . . We venture to believe 
that neither Hamilton nor Madison, nor 
any other competent person then or later, 
ever supposed that to make criminal the 
counselling of a murder. . . would be an 
unconstitutional interference with free 


service available, at city rates, to over 
20,000 rural customers; and two major 
reductions in rates in a three-year period. 

The new life that has come to the 
Upper Monongahela Valley—a!l these 
activities for self-help, development of 
recreational facilities, location of new 
industries, expansion of existing indus- 
tries, housing and power—all have been 
made possible by a unified spir:t, a cen- 
ception of the Valley’s interests as inter- 
dependent. Something fundamental has 
occurred here. To the editors, meeting 
together in the dark days, it was a con- 
viction that there was a way out, an 
opportunity to rally the people to solve 
their own problems. 

This is the Valley of Gumption, the 
hill country where enterprise and initia- 
tive have undergone a rebirth. It is no 
Utopia, no dreamland where money and 
brains necessary for prosperity are pro- 
vided by magic. Men and women of the 
Valley have found something which half 
a dozen years ago seemed to have slipped 
away forever. 


Us? 


Although it is true that Holmes and 
the other great liberal, Louis D. Bran- 
deis, dissented in the Abrams case later 
that year, even in their dissenting opin- 
ion in that case they recognized this 
last-quoted principle, and _ expressly 
stated that it was applicable to con- 
spiracies to overthrow the Government. 

Still later that year in the Schaefer 
case, a prosecution of two German- 
language newspapers for advising mutiny 
in the Army, the Court stated: 


A curious spectacle was presented: that 
great ordinance of government and orderly 
liberty was invoked to justify the activities 
of anarchy and of the -enemies of the 
United States, and by a strange perversion 
of its precepts it was adduced against 
itself. 


Justice Brandeis, although a dissenter 
in the Abrams, Gitlow and Schaefer 
cases, finally came to the same conclu- 
sion as the majority, for in the Whitney 
case in 1927, in holding constitutional 
the California statute against criminal 
syndicalism, he said: 


The right of free speech, the right to 
teach, and the right of assembly are, of 
course, fundamental rights. . . These may 
not be denied or abridged. But, although 
the rights of free speech and assembly are 
fundamental, they are not in their nature 
absolute. Their exercise is subject to re- 
striction, if the particular restriction pro- 
posed is required in order to protect the 
State from destruction. 


The 1941 National Convention of The 
American Legion recognized this funda- 
mental principle by unanimously adopt- 
ing the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, our Constitutional Rights 
of freedom of the press, assembly and 
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speech are the panoply of democracy; and 

WHEREAS, Communism invokes this 
provision as a mask to cover its sinister 
attacks and destructive campaign against 
both state and federal government and 
loudly proclaims that its avowed objec- 
tive is to destroy by violence existing 
democratic institutions and supplant them 
with a despotism patterned on that of 
Stalin; 

BE IT RESOLVED, that Communism 
can not be dignified by recognition on the 
part of the several States as a true politi- 
cal party and must be outlawed. 


Pursuant to this policy, The American 
Legion has already secured the outlaw- 
ing of the Communist Party in twelve 
States*. 

However, there are some persons, 
even in the Legion, who, while recog- 
nizing the constitutional right of the 
States and the Federal Government to 
deny the privilege of freedom of speech, 
press, assembly, and political action to 
subversive elements, nevertheless doubt 
the expediency of so doing. These good 
folk swallow the stock argument of the 
American Civil Liberties Union that it 
is dangerous to “drive outlawed move- 
ments into underground conspiratorial 
channels.” 

The Communist Party, on the ballot 
or not, makes stealth and secrecy its 
cardinal policies, professes to keep no 
records, denies knowledge of its own 
membership, and instructs its adherents 
to deceive, to conceal, and even to com- 
mit perjury whenever expedient. 

To pretend that such a party is safely 
“in the open” like other political parties 
is bosh. The chosen habitat of Commu- 
nists is underground, with all the dark- 
ness and deviousness they can devise. 

The Communist Party doesn’t have 
to be “driven” into conspiratorial 
depths. It’s there already—with only a 
few deceptive disguises kept above 
ground and in the light. The real need 
is to root it out. 

And the same goes for the Nazis and 
the Fascists. 

Reverting now to the principle of 
constitutional law under discussion. In 
the Gilbert case in 1920, the manager 
of the Non-Partisan League of Minne- 
sota was convicted under a Minnesota 
statute of interfering with recruiting. 
The Supreme Court said that the de- 
fendant, in invoking the Constitution 
against itself, was merely reiterating the 
argument which the Court had rejected 
in the Schaefer case; and they further 
stated that in that case: 

“We did more than reject the con- 
tention, we forestalled all repetitions 
of it.” 

So they thought! But this fallacious 
argument still keeps cropping up, again 
and again. 

When a legal doctrine becomes well 
established, it is seldom thereafter sub- 
jected to a frontal attack. Instead, it 
is usually nibbled at by alleged excep- 

* Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Kan- 


sas, Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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tions. Such now appears to be the danger 
to the well-established doctrine that the 
Constitution affords no protection to 
those who seek to destroy it. 

The supposed exception to this doc- 
trine is—bluntly stated—that free speech 
will not be denied to subversive elements 
unless their subversive activities are 
seen to be on the verge of success. This 
supposed exception is sometimes said to 
have been asserted in the Holmes unani- 
mous opinion in the Schenck case, the 
Holmes-Brandeis dissent in the Abrams 
case, and in the Holmes-Brandeis special 
concurring opinion in the Whitney case. 
Yet these isolated assertions fall far 
short of categorically stating this excep- 
tion; and, furthermore, it has never yet 
been actually applied by the Supreme 
Court to cases involving opposition to 
national defense, nor in cases involving 
advocacy of the overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment. 

As attempted to be applied to such 
situations, the supposed exception re- 
mains effectively answered by the fol- 
lowing stirring language of Justice 
Sanford in the Gitlow criminal anarchy 
decision in 1925: 


(Continued from page 11) 

hog was a pretty touchy subject. He 
coughed and waved his pipe at the steel- 
backed sea. It was beginning to lift now 
and the Star of India was pitching to 
it. 
“You know,” he said easily, “I thought 
sure we’d be going over with the con- 
voy. Looks like a big one you had 
forming back there in the harbor.” 

“Forty-five or fifty ships,” said Bran- 
son with a touch of pride. He recovered 
his good humor. “Well, I'll tell you, 
old man. They often let us fast ships 
try it alone. It’s the slow tubs that 
need protection. We can run away from 
most anything save a plane . . . or 
maybe a surface raider.” 

“Ah, yes,” Maracombe agreed, “You've 
a fine ship here at that.” 

The other master glowed with pride. 
“Only launched six months ago. In- 
tended for the South African run. 
Chilled fruit and beef. Specifications 
called for eighteen knots but I can tell 
you that on her trials she cracked close 
to twenty. I think if we really pushed 
her she’d make it twenty-one.” 

The American captain whistled. ““That’s 
fast freight all right. And she looks it.” 
He stared along the streamlined neat 
decks and noted the gun mounted 
for'ard, and another mounted aft, and 
what seemed to be some sort of anti- 
aircraft gun mounted ’midships on the 
boatdeck. “TI see you’re all set for action.” 
He tamped down his pipe and his voice 
grew quiet. “Tell me . . . between our- 
selves . . . things are bad, aren’t they?” 
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The immediate danger is none the less 
real and substantial, because the effect of 
a given utterance cannot be accurately 
foreseen. The State cannot reasonably be 
required to measure the danger from every 
such utterance with the nice balance of a 
jeweler’s scale. A_ single revolutionary 
spark may kindle a fire that, smoldering 
for a time, may burst into a sweeping and 
destructive conflagration. It cannot be said 
that the State is acting arbitrarily or un- 
reasonably when in the exercise of its judg- 
ment as to the measures necessary to pro- 
tect the public peace and safety, it seeks 
to extinguish the spark without waiting un- 
til it has enkindled the flame or blazed 
into the conflagration. It cannot reasonably 
be required to refer the adoption of meas- 
ures for its own peace and safety until the 
revolutionary utterances lead to actual 
disturbances of the public peace and im- 
minent and immediate danger of its own 
destruction; but it may, in the exercise of 
its judgment, suppress the threatened dan- 
ger in its incipiency. 


And he then quotes with approval 
from an earlier Illinois case: 


Manifestly, the legislature has authority 
to forbid the advocacy of a doctrine de- 
signed and intended to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, without waiting until there is a 
present and imminent danger of the suc- 
cess of the plan advocated. If the State 


Not His War 


Captain Branson rammed his hands 
deep into his greatcoat pockets and 
stared ahead. His red face was bleak. 
“Damned bad! They were dirty in the 
last mess and they’re a lot dirtier in 
this. And of course the planes make it 
worse. This is my third ship since it 
started. Lost the first off Finisterre, the 
second off the north of Ireland.” 

Captain Maracombe coughed. “Tough 
luck, fella,’ he said gently. Captain 
Branson nodded. “Yes, tough all right.” 
His voice was savage. “A lot of good 
men gone. Some of the boys you must 
remember are washed out too. Ronnie 
Howard . . . recall him? . . . he went 
with the Crawford. Shelled at night 
. .. bright moon... never had a chance 
at the boats. Chet Seavy was lost with 
the Hansen . . . they didn’t even find 
the wreckage until fifteen days later. 
No survivors. Little Johnny Baldwin 
cracked up with the Leander. Two tin 
fishes ’midships, just after dawn, then 
the planes machine-gunned his boats. 
It’s nice work.” 

“Yes,” said Captain Maracombe. His 
teeth bit deep in his pipe stem, “It’s 
nice work.” 

“Reason I’m on a fast turn-around,” 
said Branson, “is a lot .of spare plane 
parts urgently needed. I’m packed with 
‘em. Got six nurses and twenty am- 
bulance drivers aboard too. I hope we 
have an easy run. I don’t like to hear 
women screaming.” 

The first mate came up with a report 
just then and Captain Branson intro- 
duced him. “Mr. Murdock, Captain 


were compelled to wait until the appre- 
hended danger became certain, then its 
right to protect itself would come into be- 
ing simultaneously with the overthrow of 
the government, when there would be 
neither prosecuting officers nor courts for 
the enforcement of the law. 


But these fundamental principles, as- 
serted in 1925, are apt to be forgotten 
nowadays by those “fellow-travelers” 
who favor coddling subversive elements 
and granting them the right of free 
speech “so long as they do not become 
really dangerous.” 

So perhaps it is now worth while to 
reassert the once-established fundamen- 
tal doctrine that our Constitution was 
never intended to serve as a shield for 
those hypocrites who seek to destroy 
the very rights on which they rely. It 
might pay to settle this question, once 
and for all, by adopting a Constitutional 
Amendment, reading somewhat as fol- 
lows: 


None of the civil rights guaranteed by 
this Constitution, or by the Constitution of 
any State, may be availed of to promote 
the destrucion of any of the civil rights 
guaranteed by this Constitution. 


Maracombe,” and Captain Maracombe 
shook hands. He saw from the ribbons 
on the mate’s coat he had been decorated 
three times . . . in the last fuss, Mara- 
combe thought . . . and he had a sudden 
queer wish he could wear his own 
uniform and carry his ribbons too. 
He’d never been a slacker. But now it 
seemed... 

“This is quite an experience,” he said 
to make conversation, and Mr, Mur- 
dock laughed and nodded. “I under- 
stand you’ve been through it before, 
sir,” he said. A small quiet man, hawk- 
faced and serene. A good man to handle 
a ship or a crisis, Maracombe considered. 
Like his own first mate on the South 
American run. A sound man. He felt 
nervous, itchy somehow. Why hadn’t 
they sent him across by clipper instead 
of by sea? 

“I hope we'll have a pleasant run for 
you, sir,’ Mr. Murdock was saying and 
Maracombe heard himself replying, “I 
guess I’ve got to take my chances, along 
with the rest of you.” He felt the mate’s 
eyes on him as the man nodded and 
moved away. He walked to the bridge 
wing himself and stared at the sea for 
a long time. He felt empty. He noticed 
the ship’s helmsman looking at him and 
he noticed the second mate looking too, 
and he wondered if they were thinking 
what he imagined Branson was. And Mr. 
Murdock was. . . . When you going to 
climb in and lend a hand, Yank? .. . He 
heard Branson’s voice beside him then, 
cheerful and easy again, a little apolo- 
getic. 
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“Don’t pay attention to any of us, old 
man. We’re on edge these days and just 
spill over. How about a spot or so now 
we’re clear of the coast?” 

“Fine,” said Captain Maracombe. 
“Fine, fella.” Captain Branson paused 
beside the second mate as they went 
below. “You can start zig-zagging,” he 
ordered shortly. “Call me if anything 
shows up.” Far overhead a plane droned, 
swooped down to inspect the ship, and 
then with a dip of the wings zoomed 
away again. Captain Maracombe needed 
more than one spot before he felt bet- 
ter. He wished resentfully again the 
commission had sent him across by 
clipper instead of making it a sea run. 
It wasn’t going to be easy, watching 
other men do the work. 


HEY were two days out when they 

sighted the periscope. It was late 
afternoon and the sea was running steel- 
backed and white-crested, with a brisk 
northerly wind and a sky of driving 
scud. The lookout called from the crow’s- 
nest, curiously without excitement, “Sub 
on the port bow, sir,” and Captain 
Branson whistled, reaching for the 
glasses. ““Must be in some sort of trouble 
or just come up for a look-see,” he 
observed. “They usually don’t show in 
a position like that. Too damned awk- 
ward to let go. The broadside view’s 
best.” 

“Naturally,” said Captain Maracombe, 
quite as if he hadn’t served in the 
Queenstown patrol and knew all about 
it. He wasn’t disturbed very much. He 
knew the limeys had this thing down to 
a science now, when they had a chance. 
Mr. Murdock’s whistle cut along the 
decks and the crew turned out all stand— 
and without fuss. The covers slicked off 
the guns and the hard, sharp spang! of 
the first shell came almost before the 
Star of India had time to swing 





head-on and so present the least possible 
target. The shell spouted sea-water astern 
of the periscope and it dipped a little, | 
came up, dipped again and veered grog- | 
gily to one side. 
“Yes, having trouble,” said Captain 
Branson crisply. “As I figured. The 
swines don’t work singly anymore. They 
run in packs and this boy’s fallen out.” 
The big freighter’s hull was shaking 
under her forced engine-drive, and Cap- 
tain Maracombe would have ber a 
month’s pay she was licking up to bet- 
ter than the twenty knots Branson had 
boasted. If the sub didn’t get under 
control soon it’d be a goner. The guns | 
were going regularly now and looking aft 
the American master saw the six nurses 
standing on deck to get a view. Branson 
yelled wrathfully, “Get those damned 
women below, Murdock! We might have 
trouble yet!” He saw the torpedo coming 
almost as soon as the lookouts and Mar- | 
acombe saw it, and he made a curt | 
gesture to the helmsman. It was all 
beautifully timed and beautifully han- | 
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“When I’m a Grown-up Lady...” 


“T’ll have a beautiful house...” 


Indeed you will, Susan. A wonderful house. We 
don’t know exactly what it will be like. But it 
will be far nicer than today’s houses, because all 
houses will be better in ever so many ways. And 
there will be many things in your house that aren't 


even invented yet. 


“T'll have a big, shiny automobile . . 


” 


Or an airplane. Or even something like a magic 
carpet—who knows? Our radios and telephones 
and refrigerators all seemed like magic when we 


first heard of them. 


“T’'ll have lots and lots of money . . . 


” 


Money? Money isn't everything, Susan. But 
every nickel, every dollar will buy more than it 


does today. Go on. 


“And—and—and I'll always be happy, like you!” 


APPIER, we hope, Susan. 

For your visions are comin 
true. The tide we grown-ups cal 
progress is moving in that direc- 
tion; even wars can't stop it. The 
world you dream of is being made 
right now—in the laboratories, 
where scientists are discovering 
things that will make people 
happier-—in the factories, where 
the very speed and efficiency de- 
veloped for armament-building 
will make other products cost less 
and will make them more plenti- 
ful in years to come. 


Your visions are coming true 
because so many people in so 
many organizations like General 
Electric are inspired by the hope— 
by the belief—that the world of 
tomorrow will be better than the 
world of today. And they are 
working to make it so. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


a a 


American industry has accepted the responsibil- 
ity of serving America, is accepting the respon- 
sibility of Selping to defend America, will 
accept, tomorrow, the responsibility of belpin 
to build a better America and a better world. 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


952-243N 211 
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dled. The Star of India came around 
almost on her heel, straightened again, 
and pounded ahead as the tin fish slid 
harmlessly past in a stream of white 
bubbles. Maracombe thought: If they 
haven’t got some special kind of rudder 
on this crate then I’m a dutchman. And 
if she isn’t knocking twenty-one knots 
now I’m another. He lighted his pipe 
and watched the shells spotting the sea 
about the periscope; and then it dived 
suddenly. Captain Branson swore as 
they rammed over the spot. 

“Another minute and I'd have got 
her!” he roared. He was scarlet-faced 
with rage and excitement and pounded 
the rail with his fist. “The dirty swines. 
Whyn’t they stand up and fight!” He 
recovered himself and wiped his face on 
his sleeve. “Well, we'll have a plane out 
spotting her in no time.” He looked at 
Maracombe blankly for a second or so 
and then remembered. “We radio as 
soon as we sight one of the slobs,” he 
explained, grinning. ‘“There’s usually 
something around to take care of things.” 

“Pity they don’t give you boys depth 
charges for emergencies,” Maracombe 
observed. “But then, of course, you 
havent the speed to get clear before 
the bang.” 

“No,” said Branson regretfully. “It’s 
a pity. But we’ve speed enough to clear 
out of here in a hurry.” He growled, 
“Back on the course,” to the helmsman 
and jammed his peaked cap lower over 
his eyes. “Matter of fact, as I said, it’s 


only bad luck if a sub catches us fast 


ships. It’s the bombers and surface 
raiders we’ve got to watch. The Delf- 
dyke’s supposed to be roaming around 
somewhere. She broke up a big convoy 
only last week.” 

“So I heard,” said Maracombe drily. 
“Tt’s too bad the Navy’s got so much 
territory to cover.” 

“Well, if we had a little help,” Bran- 
son started, and bit his lip, checking 
himself. That wasn’t the thing to say, not 
even to an old friend. “How about a 
spot,” he suggested hastily. “I can stand 
one right now.” 

Maracombe noted the crew was stand- 
ing to the alert in case the U-boat 
appeared again, and noted also that 
though the men were friendly enough 
they watched him as he followed Cap- 
tain Branson and there seemed the 
same question in their eyes. He was an 
alien and whether he liked it or not he 
stood for what his country stood for at 
the moment. He was in the same boat 
and he wasn’t pulling his oar. .. . How 
about it, old man? Or do we have to 
carry on alone? . . . Maracombe bit 
on his pipe stem and muttered under his 
breath, 

“Look here,” he said to Branson when 
they were alone. “I know how you boys 
feel, but try and get it straight. We’re 
all for you back home and a lot of us’d 
be shooting now if we could.” Branson 
made no reply and Maracombe went 
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DWARD EL- 
WELL SPAF- 
FORD, thir- 
teenth National Com- 
mander of The Amer- 
ican Legion, died at 
the Naval Academy 
Hospital, Annapolis, 
Maryland, onthe 
night of November 
13th. The organiza- 
tion which he had 
served so long, so 
zealously and so de- 
votedly mourns the 
loss of one of its most 
distinguished leaders 
and wise counselors. 
A native of Spring- 
field, Vermont,—born 
March 12, 1878—Past 
National Commander 
Spafford was grad- 
uated from the United 
States Naval Academy 
with the class of 1901 
and remained in serv- 
ice until 1914, when 
he retired with the 
rank of Lieutenant 
Commander. He stud- 
ied law at Columbia University from 1915 
to 1916, but when we entered the war Com- 
mander Spafford laid aside all thought of 
civilian pursuits and immediately offered his 
services. In command of a destroyer assigned for 
overseas service, his ship was officially credited 
with having sunk a German submarine in the 
Straits of Otranto, in the Mediterranean. For his 
services in the World War he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal and decorated by 
the Governments of France, Italy and Greece. 
After the Armistice and upon his return to 
civilian life, Commander Spafford became in- 
tensely interested in veteran affairs and quickly 
became a leader of the Legion in the Department 
of New York, and almost as quickly made his 
dynamic personality and his clear-thinking 
leadership felt in the national councils. Elected 
Commander of the Department of New York in 
1923, he acquitted himself with such honor in 
a trying year that New York presented his name 
as a candidate for National Commander. At 








IN MEMORIAM 
SSSaea— 


EDWARD ELWELL SPAFFORD 


the memorable 1926 
Convention in Phila- 
delphia he was one of 
the contenders in a 
a a for the highest 
ion office that 
Lee! d for twenty-one 
ballots to determine 
the election of Howard 
P. Savage. The fol- 
lowing year, in the 
historic old Troca- 
dero—now only of 
memory—in Paris, 
France, he was hailed 
as the unanimous 
choice of the Legion 
and served as its ‘Na- 
tional Commancer 
os the term of 

1927-1928. He held 
his membership in 
Lexington Post, New 
York ay. and had 
not only served his 
Post — Department 
in many capacities but 
found time in a busy 
professional life to 
serve the National 
Organization, after 
his retirement from the post of National Com- 
mander, as a Director of the Legion Publish- 
ing Corporation, Trustee of the Overseas Graves 
Decoration Trust, member of the Endowment 
Fund Corporation, member of the National 
Legislative Committee, and in a number of 
other positions of honor and trust, each one 
carrying a responsibility which was, without ex- 
ception, accepted by him as a personal obliga- 
ton. 

Though identified with business affairs in 
New York City, Commander Spafford had in 
later years spent most of his time at his Eight 
Bells Farm at Brewster, New York. He was 
married in 1912 to Miss Lucille Stevens, New 
York City, who lived but two years after their 
marriage, leaving a daughter, Lucille. Eight 
oe, ater he was married to Miss Lillian 

ercier Pierce, of Philadelphia, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 13, 1922, who, with his daughter, now 
Mrs. Lucille Spafford Pfeffer, survives him. 

“‘Home is the sailor, home from the sea." 




















on, very quietly. “We re messed up with 
politics and maybe we're sour because 
of the last war but things’ll iron out. 
I’m only a sailor and a lot of things 
don’t make sense to me. .. .” 

“T understand,” said Branson moodily, 
staring in his whiskey glass. “We 
shouldn’t let you feel what we're hoping. 
It’s one of the things we can’t help, 
I suppose. We’ve been through a bloody 
lot, though. . He laughed. 
“Forget it, old man. I’m sorry. You're 
neutral and it’s not your war.” 

“Not yet,” said Maracombe through 
his teeth, and hurriedly finished his 
drink. Yes, he definitely wished he'd 
been ordered across by clipper. This 
trip was going to be tough. 

There was a _ tenseness_ thereafter 
aboard the Star of India that seemed 
to permeate her every plank and plate. 
By day re-doubled lookouts searched 
every lift and hollow of the gray sea, 
peering through the rain squalls and into 
the shifting winds. By night eyes strained 
through glasses as the blacked-out ship 
raced through the starless dark, and 
men walked a little gingerly as they 
remembered the decks might suddenly 
vomit up beneath them. It was impos- 
sible to shake off the thought entirely. 
Even Captain Maracombe’s nerves began 


to feel a little frayed, and he was acutely 
aware as he lay down to sleep fully 
dressed, with his lifebelt handy, that 
such precautions were not idle ones. It 
took him back to his days with the 
Queenstown patrol, when the British and 
American squadrons held the sea, and a 
man didn’t need to feel embarrassed 
when other men looked at him. Still, 
he told himself, it wasn’t any of his 
business. He didn’t make laws and deci- 
sions. He just did as he was told, and 
he had been told to get the Maryland 
home. That was the thing that mattered. 
But it was always a long time before 
he could fall asleep. 

The plane came on the morning of the 
forth day out. The sky was still over- 
cast and the heavy, gray-green swell was 
sliced by patches of mist. They heard 
the roar of the plane’s motor a long time 
before they saw the machine, and then 
it broke through a wall of mist, high up, 
sighted them, circled and swung low. 
The light midships gun was firing almost 
before the black swastika on the wings 
was clear, but the plane lifted mockingly 
and streaked to the east out of sight. 
Captain Branson’s mouth was hard. 

“That'll be a spotter for a surface 
boat,” he said. “Now we'll have it 
tough.” 
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“The Delfdyke?” suggested Mara- 
combe and Branson nodded. “Probably. 
Well, she’s not much faster than we are 
and we may have a chance, though she’ll 
badly out-gun us, of course.” There was 
no need to order the crew to stations. 
Men who had been handling the Battle 
of the Atlantic hardly needed orders. 
They were all veterans. 

“You'll fight?” asked Maracombe 
needlessly and Branson nodded. 

“We don’t scuttle our ships.” 

He coughed a moment and added 
harshly, “Do you?” 

Captain Maracombe almost bit his 
pipe in half. “No,” he managed. “I don’t 
think we do... or would! We're not 
so much afraid.” 

“No one said you were,” observed 
Branson. He was obviously and quite 
understandingly on edge. “It’s just... .” 
He stopped as the raider loomed 
through the mist. She wasn’t camou- 
flaged. She was three-funneled and 
obviously fast, painted black, and the 
red fire-spurts of her guns were livid 
against her coloring. The shells, sight- 
ing shots, passed over the Star of India 
and plopped spouting into the sea. 

“We get hell now!” said Branson 
through his teeth. “Get below, old man. 
You’re a neutral anyway.” 

“Sure, I’m a neutral,” Maracombe 
agreed but he stayed on the bridge and 
held his fists tight inside his pockets. 
The hell he was a neutral! He was just 
an American and if hating Hitler’s guts 
was being neutral then he was on a spot. 
He winced as a shell smashed into the 
boat deck, sending splinters flying. He 
heard a man crying out and swore in a 
thick, low voice. If it were only like 
the old days . the Queenstown 
patrol, .. . If you could get your hands 
on a gun! Damn it! The next shell 
exploded abaft the bridge and sent Mara- 
combe sprawling. He got up, dazed, 
spitting in the smoke, and he looked 
for Branson. The stout British captain 
was hanging on the for’ard rail, cough- 
ing hard. 

“We'll have to try and duck,” he 
managed, He wiped his mouth on his 
sleeve and coughed again. “There’s a 
good mist ahead.” 

There was. A thick bank of fog loomed 
over the water and the Star of India 
headed for it. The raider kept pace, 
about half a mile distant, and she 
lobbed shells in with increasing accuracy. 
Her plane zoomed down and the machine 
guns ripped splinters out along the decks. 

“No chance,” Branson muttered. He 
recovered himself and crooked a finger 
at a quartermaster. “Tell the nurses 
and ambulance men to get away in the 
port quarter boat. I'll slow down so 
you can launch her.” 

The man said, “Aye, aye, sir,” and 
started on the run. “We'll get rid of 
our non-combatants,” said the captain 
harshly, “and then maybe we can fight.” 

“Fight?” Captain Maracombe was 
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sharp about it. “My God, man, how 
can you fight? You're out-gunned and 
out- ‘ranged. Let it be, fella. Tell ‘em 
you're quitting. They'll maybe respect 
a white flag. . 

Captain Branson spat and shook his 
head. He wasn’t a stout, red-faced and 
jovial sailor any more. His face was 
gray and blood was running from a 
splinter wound above his temple. He was 
a captain going down with his ship. He 
was .. . Maracombe swallowed hard. . . 
a nation! . . . He heard Branson choke, 
“They never respect any sort of flag. 
I should know. And anyway, do you 


want my own crew tearing me apart?” 
He managed a grin. “We don’t scuttle 
our ships, old man. . . . We lose ‘em 
if we have to. . . .” He gestured to 
the helmsman and the Ster of India 
swerved. “We try and let ‘em know 
they’ve had a rough trip . . . our 
range is too short so we close in.” 
Unbelievably they were. Captain Mar- 
acombe swallowed hard again and grip- 
ped the bridge rail. The Star of India 
swung to starboard, towards the raider, 
closing the range, and one lucky shell 
smashed into the raider’s stern. The 
Britishers cheered briefly and Captain 
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Maracombe applauded in silence. Good, 
damn it, good! Give the swine what 
he’d asked for! The raider was swerv- 
ing out of range, holding the Star of 
India under a deadly barrage. Her poop 
deck went in a smother of splintered 
wood and steel. Her galley went and 
her number four hatch caved in. Wounded 
men were calling out now and the nurses 
were hysterically laughing and passing 
jokes to one another as their lifeboat 
dropped to the water. Captain Branson 
slammed the telegraphs to STOP while 
the boat went down, and slammed them 
to FULL AHEAD as it cleared. It 
carried a white flag on the end of an 
up-raised oar, and as it drifted astern 
Captain Maracombe rubbed his dry 
throat. 

“They should let that go.” he started 
hoarsely and even as he spoke a shell 
whopped into the sea beside the frail 
craft. The next took it ‘midships, and 
there was a welter of oars and boat 
stretchers; of arms and legs . . . and 
over all the women screaming . . . Mar- 
acombe’s face was white when he faced 
Captain Branson again. 

“TI see what you mean,” he whispered. 
“Worse than °17. Six decent girls . 
some good men ... Branson... . the 
white flag... .” 

“Stay out of it! It’s not your war!” 
snarled the other. He was keyed up 
and shaking with fury. “The lousy 
swine. . . .” A shell hit the bridge and 
the ship careened wildly. When Mara- 
combe got to his feet again he saw the 
place was a wreck. The helmsman was 
sobbing in one corner, holding a severed 
arm. The second mate was dead, lying 
awkwardly at the top of the port com- 
panion. Captain Branson was _ half-un- 
conscious, with a ghastly wound across 
his scalp, so dazed he had little idea 
where he was. 

Maracombe shook his head to get rid 
of his own dazed feeling, and stared at 
the raider racing parallel in the thicken- 
ing mist, her guns still spouting. He stum- 
bled over to Branson and knelt down. 
“Hurt bad, fella?” he asked quietly. 
“Never mind. We'll fix it someway.” 
Captain Branson pushed his hand aside 
and coughed blood. “What do you care?” 
he muttered. “Get to hell out, Mara- 
combe. It’s not your war.” 

“No,” said Maracombe thinly. “Maybe 
not. But I'd like. . . .” He checked 
as a salvo hit the Star of India and 
she staggered to the blast. Mr. Mur- 
dock, the mate, came clawing up the 
bridge companion. He was holding his 
entrails in with one hand, and the blood 
was spouting between his fingers. He was 
falling when Maracombe reached him. 

“Sparks got word through,” he mum- 
bled. “Cruiser on the way ... hell... 
always too late. . . . Is the old man 
COME... ent 

“Not quite,” said Maracombe gently 
and he held him for the brief moments 
before he died. A good man. A first 
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mate you could rely on. He got up 
then, his lean face bitter and ashen with 
rage, looking about. The men were boil- 
ing up from the engineroom, cutting the 
life-rafts adrift. The raider was still 
running through the mist, broadside on, 
somewhat astern and waiting to see the 
kill. There was no doubt the Star of 
India was done. She was sagging by the 
head already, and Maracombe knew 
from the feel of her under his feet that 
it wouldn't be long. But her engines 


ured; as much as the raider. And the 
raider was undoubtedly running in line, 
expecting to finish things when they 
drove out of the mist. Captain Mara- 
combe laughed a little and swung the 
wheel to starboard, hard over. His cal- 
culations might be wrong but he didn’t 
think so. He held his course. 

The bulk of the raider loomed out of 
the smother then, and he had it. She 
was groping a little, hesitating, and he 
got her broadside on. He rammed her at 





**He’s doing it for his old man, while he sees the picture.” 


were still turning and she was yawing 
wildly over the steely sea. Maracombe 
stared at the raider and shook his fists. 
“You dirty rats,” he started and then 
got hold of himself and stopped. It 
wasn’t a situation that called for swear- 
ing. 

He bent over and ruffled Branson’s 
gray hair. “You got us a bit wrong, 
fella,” he said. “We're with you.” 
Branson lifted a feeble arm and tried 
to grin. “Look out for yourself, old 
man,” he whispered. “They'll try. . . 

He checked as the plane came over 
the ship again and the rattle of her 
machine guns drowned out speech. Cap- 
tain Maracombe picked up the British 
master’s peaked cap, with the golden 
oak leaves of command. It fitted him 
fairly well and in some queer way it 
helped. Then he took the ship’s wheel. 
It had been thirty-odd years since he 
had steered, but fortunately it wasn’t 
quite a compass job. He took a last look 
at the raider as she plunged into the 
mist along with the Star of /ndia, noted 
her course, and that was all he wanted 
to know. 

The Star of India must be doing 
twenty or twenty-one knots still, he fig- 


full speed and the shock took him off his 
feet. He sprawled on the bridge deck a 
while, his head cracked open, and the 
locked ships started to go down as he 
finally crawled to Captain Branson and 
jammed the peaked cap back on his 
head. 

“You did a good job,” he said, cough- 
ing. “A swell job, fella! And the credit’s 
yours. But I'll swear us Yanks can do 
it as well. That’s a joke, Limey! You 
lost your ship, fella! but I guess they 
did too. .. . Not my war? ... Hell!” 
He fainted then and he was still un- 
conscious when the cruiser picked him 
up with Captain Branson next morning, 
the both of them lashed to a raft, and 
a profane bosun’s mate loudly demand- 
ing to know what the hell the navy had 
been doing all this time. Captain Bran- 
son was bathing Maracombe’s head in 
sea-water and saying, “Hell, they didn’t 
give you the Congressional Medal for 
passing out in the Queenstown days, did 
they? There’s a lot of war to fight yet, 
old man!” 

“Check,” said Maracombe weakly. He 
was thinking of the six nurses, shelled 
in the open boat. “Just move over, 
fella!” 
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The Message Center 


(Continued from page 2) 
Don Grove of Loudon, Tennessee, to 
observe to his father, “Daddy, here’s a 
man in the Legion Magazine with his 
shotgun leaning up against the fence.” 
Don writes us: “You see, my son got his 
first shotgun last year (a .410) and has 
gone hunting with me for years. Always 
I have carefully drilled him in safety 
with all firearms—crossing fences he 
learned to unload his gun, break it down 
or open the action—and never lean a gun 
against a fence or tree (a splendid way 
to commit suicide when there are play- 
ful dogs around). With the eye of a true 
squirrel hunter he noted that the gun in 
the picture was ready for action, and 
that the top rail slants down toward the 
hunter. From experience he knows that 
rail fences are wobbly, and he’s sus- 
picious that the gun is loaded. . . . As 
the Tennessee Department’s Chairman 
of Scouting for the past four years and a 
Scoutmaster for the past ten years I 
have tried to impress on the youngsters 


Whose K. 


(Continued from page 21) 
engine. We went south on the south- 
bound track and got clear to Station XZ 
before we found them. They had come 
back, with the third string of their train. 
They had another switch engine, U.S. N, 
No. 2. She could not pull all they had 
left on the first double, 

We stopped, blocking the main line 
they were using. I walked ahead to see 
what the outcome would be. 

Admiral Plunkett could cuss. He knew 
all I had ever heard in English cuss- 
ing, and then some. But I had put in 
my time on American railroads, been in 
Mexico a number of years, had learned 
considerable of the Mexican cuss 
words along with quite a lot of Gallego 
and Aztec. Then I had been in France 
with American and French, so I had 
four languages to his one. Each time 
he cussed, I swore twice. 

When it dawned upon him that I was 
not afraid of him, he asked what in the 
— —— I wanted. 

I said: “I wish to know por que 
demonios y carrajos you are out here 
with those switch engines. You are run- 
ning on the west track, and have gone 
back to St. Nazaire and come back, re- 
fusing to take signals, and you have 
this whole rail line stopped.” 

“What is the matter with these 
engines?” 

“What is the matter? You have a 
torpedo boat trying io do a battleship’s 
work, Look at that engine there and 
then at the one you had. You are up 
against a one and one-half percent grade 
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the fact that their inherent right to keep 
and bear arms imposes the obligation to 
keep and bear them safely and honor- 
ably.” Legionnaire Grove’s is indeed the 
“word fitly spoken.” 
sin no more. 
Inadvertently, Don Stillman’s 
Game Is Right, in the November issue, 
failed to include Wyoming among the 
States in which elk may be hunted, 
which is all the more aggravating to 
Wyoming hunters because their State 
has the largest elk herd in the world, 
approximately 35,000 head, and the an- 
nual kill is about 5,000. The United 
States Government and the State feed 
some ten to fifteen thousand on feed 
grounds throughout the State. This on 
the authority of Lester Bagley, State 
Game Warden, Cheyenne. Incidentally, 
three elk were sent on to Indianapolis 
for the November Legion meetings, to be 
prepared for serving at the various fes- 
tive boards, and proved highly enjoy- 
able. THE EpitTors 


O. Was It? 


and need about three of those to pull 
your train.” 

“What in the hell is a one and one- 
half percent grade?” 

“The track is rising one and one-half 
feet each hundred feet you pass over. 
I believe all seas and oceans have the 
same grade line, That is not true on 
railroads.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“Well, General, if you will go back 
and sit down in your car back there, 
I will put that engine on the train and 
handle it to Le Mans, if that is where 
you want to go.” 

“General! Don’t you call me Gen- 
erela. I am an Admiral.” 

“Your uniform is not that of an Ad- 
miral, sir, I have seen a few such and 
know that is not their uniform. You 
go on back and sit down and we will 
do the rest.” 

The Admiral was tired, he ought to 
have been. We cooled down the hot 
boxes under the gun, sixteen of them 
if I recall rightly, oiled them up good 
and the gun ran into Le Mans without 
further trouble. We handled the gun 
on to the front, the Admiral with it. 
But he let us handle it and the other 
three, one at a time, later. 

I knew what splendid shooting he and 
his naval men did with those guns, and 
if they won the war, we won it; for 
if the operators and dispatcher had not 
caught the passenger train that morn- 
ing out of Saint Nazaire that gun and 
the Admiral would probably never have 
reached the front. 
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Teamwork and Air Power 


(Continued from page 5) 

That’s the most charitable way of say- 
ing it. In some cases there may possibly 
be more sinister angles, but it isn’t neces- 
sary to spade any more deeply than that. 
We can call it merely a case of soreheads 
and amateurs trying to override carefully 
considered expert opinion, and as long as 
there’s newsprint to propagandize, lung 
power to bray and a Congress to vote, 
there isn’t much that can be done except 
shout a little louder. 

That--and bare some of the incontro- 
vertible facts. That’s what this article 
sets out to do. I can’t reveal my sources 
of information. You'll have to accept my 
word that they are absolutely unchal- 
lengeable. I’m a trained newspaper man, 
long since past the salad stage. I don’t 
take chances with facts in a subject as 
serious as this. Some of what I set down 
here may possibly be “officially denied.” 
Any such denial will be the bunk, These 
facts are true. 

First, let’s get the picture as to what 
the argument is about. 

The propounders of this proposal want 
us to copy the British idea in fighting 
aviation, i.e.—the British Royal Air 
Force. The R.A.F. is a separate arm with 
the British. They have three departments 
in their fighting forces, the Army, Navy 
and the R.A.F. Each is independent of 
the other. Each is on the same footing. 
Aviation is organized under its own gov- 
ernmental department, the Air Ministry, 
and its chief executive is the Secretary of 
State for Air. He ranks exactly with the 
Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 

In other words, in our terms, they 
have a Secretary of War, a Secretary of 
the Navy, and a Secretary of the Air 
Force. The R.A.F. is codperative with 
but not codrdinated into the Army and 
Navy. Remember those two words, co- 
operate and codrdinate. They're the 
measure of the difference between their 
Air and ours. There’s a vast chasm be- 
tween them, and that chasm to date has 
been filled mostly with tragedy. 

Opposed to this, we have no Air Force 
at all as such. 

Our fighting aviation is built into our 
Army and Navy. They’re integrated parts 
just as artillery and submarines are in- 
tegrated parts. Our army flyers are 
army officers: They’re trained with the 
Army. They know military tactics and 
procedures. In reality, they’re ground 
officers, built into what the Army now 
calls “task forces,” but trained to take to 
the air and operate a new kind of spe- 
cialized weapon—the plane. 

Similarly, we have no Naval Air 
Force as such. What we do have are 
naval officers, trained now to fly. But 
their basic training is with ships. For 
every hour in the air they are given seven 
on blue water. They know naval pro- 
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cedure, problems and tactics. They’re 
part of the general plan. You might con- 
sider that, instead of standing on the 
deck of a battleship and commanding a 
gun, which, incidentally, they could do, 
they have specialized in the manipulation 
of a new naval weapon that will lift a 
projectile, fly it instead of shooting it 
toward the target, and drop it upon, or 
launch it dir@éctly at, an enemy miles 











“Private Smith is getting awful 
careless about salutin’, sir!” 


beyond the range of the- mightiest rifle 
in the fleet. 

But the major difference is a priceless 
thing known as “unity of command.” In 
the American system, the general on the 
ground has full authority over the planes 
up above him. They’re his. They’re part 
of his army. He sends them up or keeps 
them down. He knows how many he has 
and what can be expected of them at 
any given time. And so it is on water 
with the admiral commanding any given 
fleet. 

There’s only one commander in an ac- 
tion where the British can never have 
less than two, and possibly three as in 
the case of the major tragedy of Crete. 

The advantages are obvious. There’s 
no passing the buck, no division of re- 
sponsibility, no disastrous delays such as 
France’s when the Germans broke 
through and French planes never left the 
ground because the army had no author- 
ity to order them up, and something 
happened to the urgent message sent 
back to their distant separate command 
post in some other sector. 

It comes as a shock to the average 





American to learn that the R.A.F. his- 
tory in this war is not all glamor and 
glory. That’s because the average Amer- 
ican has seen the glorified edition of but 
one-third of the story, and the only 
third, incidentally, that can bring no pos- 
sible testimony to the current American 
argument. 

There are three parts to the R.A.F., 
the Fighter Command, the Bomber 
Command and the Coastal Command. 
After the debacle in France and the bit- 
ter lessons it taught concerning the 
tragic lack of codrdination, the British 
set up a fourth division, “the Army Co- 
op,” but nothing of any consequence has 
been done with that yet. It’s about a 
second carbon copy of the American 
idea. 

The Fighter Command is the one that 
saved London with its magnificently 
heroic service between August 8th and 
October 31, 1940, compelling the Nazis 
to turn to night raiding in token of de- 
feat, and inspiring Winston Churchill to 
the historic statement that nowhere in 
all history is there an instance of where 
“so many owe so much to so few.” No 
superlative is too extravagant to charac- 
terize that bright unit’s heroism, and 
nothing in this article is designed to 
reflect upon it in the least. 

That and the steady cross-Channel 
pounding of the Bomber Command are 
the chapters of R.A.F. history written in 
terms of success. We salute them—and 
pass them. There’s no part they can play 
in the American discussion. The aerial 
defense of London is an unique British 
problem. So is cross-Channel bombing. 
The United States has no hostile con- 
tinent thirty miles across a strip of foggy 
water and no precious metropolis naked 
to assault from hidden airfields only a 
few minutes away. 

That is separate air work. A Separate 
Air Force is as good as any other for it 
—maybe better. Still, under our system, 
we could easily detach planes from their 
coérdinated assignments and set them to 
this specialized job. The hitch comes 
when you try it the other way, and it’s 
the other way that’s our problem. 

It’s when the R.A.F. has tried to “co- 
operate” with the British Army and 
Navy in action that the British plan has 
broken down. Its flyers know how to fly, 
how to bomb big targets such as docks, 
factories and arsenals, but they’ve had 
no ground training with troops and no 
coérdinated work with ships. When 
they’ve been ordered into that type of 
action their mistakes have too frequently 
been spectacular and disastrous. 

In such fighting as there was in 
France, for instance, young R.A.F. flyers, 
with no ground training whatsoever, 
bombed their own troops and tanks so 
many times that the British ground 
forces were actually turning their guns 
on their own planes for protection. 
Knowing nothing of ground procedures, 
these unfortunate young men were un- 
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able to recognize their own tanks and 
troops from aloft. From their inde- 
pendent post of command back in Eng- 
land, they were ordered to hamper and 
harass the enemy, but in some instances 
they were killing the comrades they were 
striving to save. 

In one particular little piece of action, 
British tanks, in bitter desperation, 
turned their guns aloft and shot down 
three British planes that were repeat- 
edly dive-bombing them. 

It’s almost impossible to conceive of 
a mistake such as that under our system. 

Last November 2oth, lazying Ameri- 
cans celebrating the “early Thanksgiv- 
ing,” read in their morning papers where 
a new and powerful British army, com- 
pletely equipped with American planes, 
tanks and guns had reopened the bitter 
battle for the possession of Libya. What 
they didn’t know was that this savage 
effort, representing vital time, labor and 
a king’s ransom in American lease-lend 
tools delivered at nobody knows what 
risk and expense, would possibly not 
have been necessary but for a disastrous 
mistake of the R.A.F. 

If you recall, about a year previously, 
the British suddenly opened against the 
Italians and chased them in headlong 
rout into the wilds of Ethiopia. Then 
suddenly the Germans had landed in 
force and were hammering the British 
back along the same road just as rap- 
idly. It was during that retreat that the 
British determined upon a brilliant but 
a desperate piece of strategy. 

Working at top speed and with great 
effort, they assembled one complete and 
well-equipped armored division and hid 
it in ambush at a water hole just off the 
German line of advance. The strategy 
called for letting the unsuspecting Ger- 
man columns pass them and then striking 
hard and swiftly from the right rear. In 
this fashion it was hoped to break the 
German lines of supply and fold the 
fighting column up on itself before it 
could even turn. 

Everything was working perfectly, and 
according to schedule, when a fleet of 
R.A.F, planes sent out with orders to 
find and harass the enemy, discovered 
the hidden British unit instead and 
bombed it savagely. The courageous 
British dragged out the dead and dying, 
junked the broken material, hastily re- 
organized their unit and decided to go 
ahead with the now much more desper- 
ate gamble, when the planes returned, 
unloaded their bomb racks again and 
completely obliterated their own unit 
with this second dire visitation. 

But for that, the African question 
might have been settled then and there, 
with who can say what effect upon the 
progress of the general struggle? 

The trouble here was probably lack of 
“unity of command.” Somebody was 
supposed to tell somebody, and some- 
body failed. Such a fiasco would have 
been impossible under our system, as 
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the general who sent out the column 
would be the same one who sent up the 
planes. 

The naval failures have been just as 
spectacular. Perhaps the most startling 
occurred in the death hunt of the Bis- 
marck. In the armada that closed in on 
that mighty floating fortress, after an 
American naval flyer, incidentally, had 
located her for the British, was the cele- 
brated aircraft carrier, Ark Royal, later 
torpedoed and sunk off Gibraltar. 

The supposed complement of this his- 
toric vessel was sixty planes, but such 
was the lack of British equipment at the 
moment that she had but twenty bomb- 
ers and twelve fighters aboard. And such 
was the status of the R.A.F. flyers en- 
deavoring to “codperate” with the Navy, 
that only three had ever before engaged 
in a naval operation and three others had 
never either tried to take a plane off the 
deck of a carrier, or land a plane on one. 

In other words, only three of the 32 
flyers sent hurtling into the air to lunge 
at this mighty killer knew anything about 


flying or fighting over water. Yet, of | 


course, it was a desperate emergency. 
Every bomb rack was loaded and every 
possible plane pitched aloft. 

The recognizing of the German battle- 
ship would have been a routine job for 
an American naval flyer. Your true navy 
man can spot a ship in a flash and read 
her nationality from her lines as quickly 
as he’d recognize a close friend. But the 
R.A.F. couldn’t. One of the sad secrets 
of that spectacular engagement is that 
British flyers mistook the new British 
battleship, King George V, for the Bis- 
marck and eagerly unloaded their hods 
of destruction upon her in the belief that 
they were wreaking savage vengeance 
upon the hated German that had obliter- 
ated the Hood. 

The Germans later took the bows when 
the British admitted that the King 
George V had “been damaged in the 
action.” She was damaged all right, and 
plenty, but the Germans had nothing to 
do with it. 

Under the R.A.F. system, to handle a 
piece of naval reconnaissance expertly, 
two, or possibly three men have to go 
aloft in a plane—an R.A.F. man to fly it, 
a naval officer to know what they were 
looking at, and possibly a third man to 


handle the radio. This means, among | 


other things, a clumsier, slower flight. 
Under the American system, one man, 
a Navy flyer, and therefore a trained 


naval officer, can do the whole job. That | 


means he’s up in a fast plane, knows | 
how to handle the entire assignment, and 


is ready to fight or to run as the situation | 


demands, 

But it isn’t only the matter of a few 
troops, an armored division or a banged- 
up battleship, The worst British disaster 
after Dunquerque was chargeable direct- 
ly to lack of unified command, especially 
where the Air was concerned. This was 
the battle of Crete and it was a major 
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British blow. The British made only a 
token defense of Greece and successfully 
evacuated all but three or four thousand 
of their troops in that ill-fated effort. 

But Crete was a complete debacle in 
which 18,000 soldiers were lost and many 
important units of the British Medi- 
terranean fleet were sunk or seriously 
damaged by the German attack that in- 
cluded absolute control of the air. 

As this attack was making up, General 
Freyberg, commander of the garrison, 
which means the army, in Crete and Sir 
Andrew Cunningham, commander of the 
British fleet in the region, had to make 
the joint decision whether to fight or to 
abandon the island to the Nazis with- 
out an argument. The major question 
was what about planes? 

The R.A.F. separate headquarters was 
in distant Cairo, To it they appealed for 
strong aid, and decided to fight in the 
belief that the R.A.F. would soon be in 
the air over them. The R.A.F. didn’t 
develop. The result was the complete 
debacle with no saving graces, and re- 
sponsibility for it has never been either 
accepted nor placed. 

The R.A.F. says it never received any 
survey of the situation and that if it had, 
it would have sent word that the planes 
couldn’t make it because the haul was 
too far. The general and the admiral say 
that if they’d known they couldn’t get 
planes, they’d never have tried to make 
a stand against the powerful Nazi in- 
vasion. In the meanwhile 18,000 men 
were killed, all their equipment was lost, 
and half a navy knocked out. 

Such a situation would have been im- 
possible under the American system, for 
both the general and the admiral would 
have had their own air forces with them 
and would have known what their 
weapons were without having to ask 
somebody a thousand miles, or so, away. 

A sidelight to this particular chapter 
of British failure was that when the 
battered veterans of Greece and Crete 
were ferried across the Alexandria, the 
authorities were forced to bivouac the 
land forces and the air forces on separate 
sides of the harbor with a strong guard 
between because the soldiers were so 
bitter at the aviators for not coming to 
their assistance. 

Instances such as these speak with 
their own awful voice in this particular 
argument, Additional evidence for the 
defense includes the fact that both Rus- 
sia and Japan have copied our system 
exactly and that even the Germans, 
who've set all the tactical styles in this 
war, use an exact facsimile of our system 
when they go into action. 

The German Luftwaffe, erroneously 
cited by some authorities as an argument 
for Separation, has its own Air Marshal, 
or did have at last reports, although 
Goering hasn’t been heard of in weeks 
at this writing, but when any Nazi gen- 
eral undertakes a campaign, he requisi- 
tions from the Luftwaffe the air force 
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he thinks he’ll need. This is delivered to 
him and he is in sole command of it. 
Thus the Germans concede the vital 
necessity of “unity of command,” an 
absolute impossibility with a Separate 
Air Force. 

One of the strongest of all arguments 
is that the Prime Minister of Australia, 
after the debacle of Crete, gave the 
British government an ultimatum to the 
effect that the Australian soldiers would 
not go into action again unless there was 
“unity of command”—unless the general 
on the ground knew and controled the 
planes above him. 

Stronger even than that, and the final 
clincher that makes this American agita- 
tion utterly silly is the fact that the 
British, themselves, are gradually aban- 
doning the idea. They still have Separa- 
tion, but for months now, they’ve been 
following the American system of having 
their naval flyers train with their navy, 
and when their Thanksgiving Day army 
went into action in Libya, for the first 
time in history there was unify of 
command. Lievtenant General Sir Alan 
Gordon Cunningham commanded coér- 
dinated, instead of codperative forces. 

Who is the group trying to high pres- 
sure our armed forces with the Separate 
Air Force idea? 

The sponsor of the bill in Congress is 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada. Sen- 
ator McCarran has specialized in aviation 
legislation, most of it civilian in char- 
acter. Sideliners in Washington say he is 
sore because the administration changed 
aviation back to a regular governmental 
department after a bill of his had placed 
it under a separate commission. They say 
he’s doubly sore because he was unsuc- 
cessful in heading a separate Senate 
Committee on aviation. 

The word “separate” seems to be a 
phobia with him. He could conceivably 
be powerful in the new plans if this bill 
goes through. Perhaps he sees himself 


“And in this corner, Sailor O’Malley 
of the Navy camouflage squad!” 


as our first Secretary of Air—an Amer. 
ican Goering, with medals. 

Another strong Separatist is a nat- 
uralized Russian, Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky. He’s an accredited airplane designer, 
but an unsuccessful manufacturer. Twice 
he’s failed in the business of manufac. 
turing planes. According to word in 
Washington, he specifically blames these 
failures against General H. H. Arnold, 
Deputy Chief of Staff and head of the 
Army Air. Arnold, according to his in- 
terpretation, and with what accuracy the 
writer doesn’t know, held up orders on 
army planes that de Seversky expected 
and his company went broke as a result, 
He is strictly a civilian with an axe 
against the whetstone. 

Another is Al Williams, the former 
celebrated stunt and speed flyer of the 
Navy. He was the Navy’s glamor boy 
about ten years ago when the Army and 
the Navy were duelling for speed records 
and in sundry other picture stunts. Sud- 
denly the services decided to cut out such 
acrobatics and put their time and money 
into more prosaic gear. Williams, used 
to the spotlight and the headlines, was 
ordered back to routine duty in a plane 
on a battleship. 

He couldn’t take it, or wouldn’t take 
it. 

He got mad and quit. He even got 
naval aviation into a Congressional in- 
vestigation at the time. The Navy was 
given a clean bill. Williams is a writing 
authority upon aviation now. His column 
is syndicated through the newspapers. He 
has been a constant critic of the Navy 
since he left it. 

These are the most articulate pro- 
ponents of the new plan. None steps up 
to plead free of personal stain. 

Cleaner in that particular are some 
still loyal admirers of the late and now 
proved great General Billy Mitchell, the 
original proponent of a Separate Air 
Force in this country. They figure he 
was gravely mistreated, and possibly he 
was, but, in honoring him, they possibly 
and unconsciously belittle him in not 
making full allowance for where his 
thinking would be today. 

General Mitchell’s gifted vision saw a 
major role for aviation. He wanted it 
pulled free from red tape that it might 
expand and develop. He saw it fighting 
air duels, bombing, reconnoitering, fur- 
nishing rapid transportation. He even 
foresaw the possibility of parachute 
troops. But neither in his writings nor 
his speeches did he foresee the modern 
technique of dive-bombing and integrated 
coordination with swiftly-moving mecha- 
nized units. 

If General Mitchell were alive today, 
it’s hard to believe that he'd be an ad- 
vocate of tearing our Army and Navy 
to pieces in order to build a third fight- 
ing arm beholden to neither. What he 
principally wanted was great fighting 
aviation. We’ve got it. He’d undoubtedly 
rest content. 
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AJOR GEN- 

st P,P 
GEORGE A. 
WHITE, one of the 
founders of The 
American Legion, its 
first publicity direc- 
tor and first editor, 
died at Clackamas, 
Oregon, on the night 
of November 23d after 
an illness of several 
weeks. He had been in 
failing health for 
some time but until a 
few weeks before Taps 
sounded for him he 
had remained at his 
post of duty as Com- 
manding General of 
the 4ist Sunset) 
Division at Fort 
Lewis, Washington. 
With the passing 


career in civil and 

military life. Born on July 18, 1881, near Long 
Branch, Illinois, he was taken by his atents to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, at the age of six. There, on 
August 1, 1895, he enlisted in the Utah ‘In- 
fantry ; served through the Spanish-American 
War, the Mexican Border Campaign, the World 
War, and, since September 16, 1940, in the field 
as commander of the 4ist Division, composed 
basically of National Guard units from Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. 
In the uards of Utah and Oregon, to which he 
transferred in 1907, General hite served in 
all grades from private to major general, and in 
Infantry, Cavalry and Artillery. 

Appointed Adjutant General of the State of 
Oregon on February 1, 1915, he continued to 
serve in that capacity, with leave for service in 
the field, until his death. He entered the World 
War with the rank of major as Assistant Ad- 
jutant of the 41st Division and, after arrival 
overseas, was assigned to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s department on the staff of General Persh- 
ing. For exceptional service to the Allies the 
French government decorated him with the 
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of General White cur- of Past National 
tains were drawn on Commander. At the 
a long and honorable GEORGE A. WHITE St. Louis Caucus in 


Legion of Honor and 
the Cross of the Black 
tar. 

One of the eo 
a called together 
by Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt in Paris on 
February 16, 1919, to 
discuss the formation 
of a society of World 
War veterans, Colo- 
nel White. with Eric 
Fisher Wood and 
Ralph D. Cole, served 
as a “working com- 
mittee,"" and at the 
Paris Caucus, which 
followed on March 
15-17, he was made 
Secretary of the Exe- 
cutive Committee 
headed by Milton J. 
Foreman, who was 
later given the honor 


May the overseas or- 
ganization was forged into one great, representa- 
tive veterans’ fraternal body. Colone! White, 
who had issued the first Legion publicity in France, 





became the first editor of The American Legion 
W eekly, bringing out the first number from the 
New York offices on July 4, 1919. He remained 
in editorial charge until March, 1920, when he 
resumed his office as Adjutant General of 
Oregon. He held his Legion membership in 
Capitol Post at Salem. 

k newspaper man in early life, General 
White wor ~y on Salt Lake City papers and for 
eleven years on the Portland Oregonian, rising 
from reporter to Sunday and associate editor. 
He was an author of note; under the name of 
Ared White he wrote several books and was a 
frequent contributor to national ae 
last contribution on this magazine, ‘‘The Arm 
Goes Into High,"’ ared in April, 1941. He 
married Henrietta” jana Fletcher in 1905, 
who Pia? their only child, Mrs. George E. 
Emi , of Portland, survives a 

eal dier. rest! thy warfare o'er . 

the sleep that knows no breaking.”’ 
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Of course, there are practical charges. 
These are mostly two and they’re the 
bunk. 

The first is that the Army and Navy 
have hamstrung the air corps, specifically 
that they have hogged the appropriations 
leaving little for the aviation divisions. 

This doesn’t chance to be correct. 
During the fifteen-year period 1925- 
1939, which means the decade and a 
half leading up to the emergency, of 
funds allocated to the Army, fifty-two 
percent was spent on the air corps. This 
was a pacifistic period, with only ten 
percent spent for new equipment of any 
sort. Of this, four percent was spent 
upon the rest of the Army, six percent for 
new aviation equipment. This objection 
is now obsolete anyhow because, for 
almost a year now, the air corps has its 
own separate budget. 

The next objection is that, under army 
supervision, we have been too slow in 
the adoption of new aviation develop- 
ments. Such things as heavier armor 
protection, self-sealing gasoline tanks, 
heavier fire power, etc., are the types of 
improvements meant. This is strictly a 
false argument as the Army has never 
had the control of any of these decisions. 
Air corps officers have had full authority 
in these matters all along. If there's 
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blame to be laid here, it belongs with 
the air force. 

That’s the whole of the story—except 
the absolute paralysis of our entire fight- 
ing force while the change was being 
made, and even before. If this unhallowed 
and tragically dangerous bill passes Con- 
gress, the President is sure to veto it, 
and it will go back for more wrangling 
while our preparation will have to stand 
and wait. It couldn’t proceed until it 
knew what the plans were. 

We're supposed to be arming against 
definite and threatening danger. We have 
a great Navy. We’re rapidly getting a 
fine Army. Sound authorities are at the 
head of them. They know their business. 
Why should any group of sore-headed 
or self-seeking civilians and volunteer 
theorists be permitted to question and 
seek to discredit their unanimous opinion 
upon an intensely technical subject pos- 
sibly vital to the future of every man, 
woman and child in America? 

Let our Army and Navy alone. 

They know what the score is and 
they'll carry the ball. Do whatever am- 
ateur coaching you want to from a seat 
by the radio, but don’t try to break into 
the ball park and get a seat on the bench. 
They’re busy down there. They don’t 
need you. 
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Johnstown Remembers 


(Continued from page 17) 
turned into the valley. And the results 
were the same: annihilation. 

Traveling at times 40 miles an hour, 
the flood swept down to the point where 
the South Fork joined the Conemaugh, 
already flowing higher than any man 
could remember. People at the village of 
South Fork had fled to the hills, and 
they watched their town disappear under 
muddy waters, Then the torrent turned 
and started roaring down the Cone- 
maugh. 

A railroad ran along the river bank. 
Part of the line was quickly washed 
away, together with bridges and rolling 
stock. But ahead of the oncoming flood 
the engineer of a work train tied down 
his whistle as a warning, but the flood 
waters quickly overtook him. Miracu- 
lously, he escaped to higher ground, with 
the waters churning around his legs. The 
whistle suddenly stopped. The train was 
swept off the tracks and into the current. 

Other communities between South 
Fork and Johnstown—Mineral Point, 
Conemaugh, and Woodvale—all met 
destruction. 

At Woodvale, just above Johnstown, 
the Conemaugh valley is very narrow; 
there the waters rose to a wall 100 feet 
high. Over 250 houses were crushed. A 
wire-and-steel works was demolished, 
its machinery and stock loosed into the 
boiling current. Barbed wire and steel 
fencing became ensnarled with the float- 
ing rubbish, dragging people under. 
Careening timbers crushed those cling- 
ing to other timbers. Swimming was no 
help. 

A passenger train was stopped just 
above Johnstown. One survivor tells of 
hearing about four o’clock the repeated 
shrill whistle of a locomotive up the 
valley. There had been talk of a break 
in the South Fork dam and he realized 
that this was the warning. He spread the 
alarm and then went forward to the bag- 
age coach to release his hunting dog. 
By then the other passengers had started 
for the nearby hills. 

“As I jumped off the coach I looked 
up the valley and was almost paralyzed 
by the sight,” he records. “I saw what 
appeared to be an advancing rotary wave 
of black water, 40 feet high and not over 
300 yards away. In that hasty glance I 
saw huge tree trunks lolling in the air 
as they turned endwise and disappeared. 
I sprinted up the steep grade of one of 
the streets, glancing back as I ran: I 
wished to see the flood pass the streets. 
But between glances the advance wave of 
the flood rushed by, carrying the houses 
away at the lower end of the block I 
was on. It backed up in the street to 
within 30 feet of where I was running, 
covering ground I had passed over less 
than five seconds before.” 

With no warning but its roar and the 
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scream of the locomotive whistle in the 
valley, the flood rolled down upon 
Johnstown at 4:10. Water in the streets 
was already six feet deep in places. 
There was no time or chance for mass 
flight. 

The waters swept to the hills in the 
western part of town, then drove through 
the flats of central Johnstown. By now 
the height of the flood had been reduced 
to 30 feet but the water carried tree 
trunks, heavy boulders, and debris that 
acted as battering rams against the city’s 
houses, most of which were of frame con- 
struction. 

Just below Johnstown the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bridge, approached by a 
high embankment, spanned the Cone- 
maugh. It was a long, massive structure, 
with arches supporting a four-track road- 
bed 32 feet above the normal river. 
Flood waters filled the arches with 
wreckage and debris, forming a leaky but 
immovable dam. Thus Johnstown, built 
on the river flats before it, was covered 
with an immense and swiftly moving 
whirlpool, 25 feet deep and_ three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The bridge saved 
Cambria and other towns below Johns- 
town from complete destruction, but in 
this maelstrom were enacted the most 
tragic scenes of the flood. One account 
tells how thousands who had survived the 
first onslaught floated around helplessly 
in the whirlpool, “most of them on roofs, 
some clinging to other wreckage, shriek- 
ing and praying for help, while groups of 
other survivors rushed about the shore 
lines, frantic but completely powerless to 
render aid except to those few who, by 
accident, chanced to float near.” 

Few of those who clung to wreckage 
survived. They were either thrown into 
the flood or pitched into the mass of 
debris in front of the bridge. Several 
carloads of petroleum had been over- 
turned by the flood. The oil saturated 
driftwood and houses. At six o’clock fire 
broke out at the bridge. To refugees on 
the hills above Johnstown the scene be- 
low must have seemed as though the 
Flood of Genesis had been loosed in Hell. 
Rafts would drift nearer and nearer to 
the pyre and then be thrust into it. Men 
worked heroically from the embankment 
and from the hills, going out onto the 
wreckage to free victims; but generally 
their efforts were in vain; the crackle 
and crash of burning timbers would sud- 
denly still the screams of the dying. The 
fire burned for four days, consuming 
hundreds of bodies fast in the debris. 

Through Friday night the flood waters 
gradually receded. 

On Saturday morning, dazed survivors 
began wandering about, seeking loved 
ones, extricating survivors from debris. 
Drowned mothers and children were 
found locked in one another’s arms. 
Nearly 3,000 were dead. Streets were 


leveled; buildings vanished. No food or 
dry clothing was to be had. No communi- 
cation. No shelter. What had been a 
thriving city was now a vast muddy plain, 

Why no more perished is a mystery, 
common to all great disasters. Every 
surviving Johnstown citizen had lost a 
brother, sister, relative, or friend. Whole 
families were wiped out, yet most people 
lived. Why? The Pennsylvania Railroad 
bridge probably saved more lives than it 
lost, by preventing many refugees from 
being swept down the river; many brick 
or stone buildings in higher parts of the 
town stood firm; people in them could 
later struggle through water to nearby 
hills. Those in the direct course of the 
flood had little chance. 

Strange things occurred during the 





“But isn’t Nylon one of the countries 
we boycott?” 


disaster. A five-months-old baby was 
rescued uninjured at Pittsburgh the next 
morning after floating the entire 75 miles 
on the floor of a house. 

A mare standing in an alley was sub- 
merged by the waters; whole buildings 
were seen to pass over her. However, 
she was found later in a cellar, a half 
mile away, muddy but unhurt. Rescuers 
found a stable buried under two wrecked 
freight cars. It contained a cow, calmly 
chewing her cud, a small dog, and five 
angry wet hens. 

A couple were married just before the 
flood. With their guests they took refuge 
on the second floor, then the third. They 
all passed a horrible night, wondering 
when the building would go. It didn’t. 
Next morning the wedding party, still 
in gala clothes, stepped out of the house. 
picking their way carefully among the 
sprawled, grotesque bodies of the dead. 

One of those who miraculously es- 
caped the flood, Victor Heiser, lived to 
record his delivery in An American 
Doctor’s Odyssey. A boy of 16 at the 
time, he had been sent to the barn to 
see about a pair of fine horses his father 
owned. As he started toward the house 
he heard the terrifying noise of the flood 
and saw his father frantically motion him 
toward the top of the barn. Hardly had 
he reached the ridge of the tin roof when 
he saw his home crushed before his eyes. 
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The barn, instead of being shattered, was 
ripped from its foundations. Clinging to 
a piece of the roof he was borne head- 
long toward a jam where wreckage was 
piling up between a stone church and a 
three-story brick building. Into this 
hurly-burly he was catapulted. 

“The pressure was terrific,” he records. 
“A tree would shoot out of the water; a 
huge girder would come thundering 
down, As these trees and girders drove 
booming into the jam, I jumped them 
desperately, one after another. Then sud- 
denly a freight car reared up over my 
head; I could not leap that. But just 
as it plunged toward me the brick build- 
ing gave way, and my raft shot out 
from beneath the freight car.” 

Once out in the open water again he 
was carried toward the bridge below the 
city. Some timbers ahead of him struck 
the stone arches and plugged them tight. 
In the recoil of the water his raft was 
swept behind a hill. As it passed a brick 
building he was able to jump to the roof 
and join a small group of people stranded 
there. The building held while others 
about it were smashed. 

The biggest problem after the waters 
subsided was the burial of the dead. 

Bodies were jammed in debris, cov- 
ered with mud and muck, thrust in 
strange places. Many were never found 
at all. There was grave danger of disease 
in Johnstown, for by the time many 
bodies could be recovered, decomposition 
had set in. Six thousand men were kept 
busy for six weeks, cleaning up the city, 
dynamiting, burning, salvaging, burying 
the dead. So tightly was wreckage massed 
together that thousands of pounds of 
dynamite were required to loosen the 
huge piles of it. One pile was 20 feet high 
and 15 acres in extent, made up of trees, 
timbers, steel rails, horses, barbed wire, 
bath tubs, mattresses, freight cars, 
wagons, plumbing fixtures, books, kitchen 
utensils, stoves, sewing machines—every- 
thing known to the living of the day. 

Property damage was over $20,000,000. 

Eight morgues were set up. Anxious 
relatives walked between the rows of 
dead, seeking loved ones. Mutilated 
bodies were sometimes identified wrongly 
—the person would show up later, alive 
and well. One boy was identified as nine 


different lads, within 24 hours. Only 
clothes and jewelry could identify some 
of the battered bodies. Nearly 800 vic- 
tims were never identified at all. They 
were buried together in “the plot of the 
unknown dead,” the crude coffins laid 
end-to-end in long trenches. 

Men found cutting off fingers and ears 
of dead persons for their jewelry were 
beaten unmercifully by vigilantes. A 
picket line was set up; no one came into 
town without good reason. The National 
Guard was called in to maintain order. 
Crazed survivors caused as much trouble 
as the lawbreakers. One man, who had 
lost his four children, walked into a 
hardware store, bought a revolver, and 
shot himself on the spot. Bereaved 
parents had to be restrained from throw- 
ing themselves into the waters which had 
taken their children. 

America was quick to offer Johnstown 
a helping hand. 

Reporters dramatized the flood to 
millions. America, deeply moved, came 
through generously. Nearly $4,000,000 
was contributed. Nearby farmers and 
residents housed victims until they could 
rebuild their homes, Cities rushed 
clothes, food, and money. 

Gifts came from England, Germany, 
Turkey, Italy, Persia, and Mexico. The 
Y. M. C. A., fraternal organizations, the 
Red Cross all sent men with cash. Clara 
Barton, founder of the American Red 
Cross, came from Washington in person, 
and labored for many weeks. 

A Flood Relief Commission carefully 
distributed the $4,000,000. From lessons 
learned here, disaster relief for other 
communities thereafter was put on a 
systematic basis. 

After ’89, other communities examined 
their nearby, dangerous dams, and doubt- 
less other disasters were prevented. 
Standards of production were improved, 
margins of safety increased. Johnstown 
continued to have trouble with its rivers, 
culminating in the flood of 1936, which 
caused property damage of $40,000,000 
and made gooo homeless. Again the na- 
tion responded, giving $1,250,000 for the 
relief of the victims. Only in 1937 was a 
large-scale flood-control project launched, 
The major part of the work is now 
complete, 
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And We Mean Protection 


(Continued from page 9) 

each for two. This added benefit, while 
not based upon any traditional custom 
in this country and not asked for in the 
resolutions of the national conventions 
of The American Legion, would not 
cause a heavy drain on the national 
treasury—the surviving parents who 
could be benefited average 74 years of 
age at this time. 

The proposed law would not give to 
the dependents of deceased World War 
veterans the same rates of pension pay- 
able to the widows of Spanish or Civil 
War veterans. The former receive $36 
per month, the latter $40 or $50, rates 
depending on dates of marriage. The law 
would, however, establish a parity in 
principle between veterans of all Amer- 
ican wars. No widow would be eligible 
for benefits unless married to the de- 
ceased veteran before July 3,. 1921, if 
childless, or before May 13, 1938, if any 
child was born of such marriage. 

This law was enacted by the House 
of Representatives in May of 1940, 
after extensive debate. It was numbered 
H.R. gooo in that Congress. Its passage 
was by 247 votes to 31. That was the 
same month of May in which total war 
began in Europe, Holland and Belgium 
were overrun, and France collapsed. 
From those events the United States 
awakened to a new sense of peril. A na- 
tional political campaign began, the 
Congress was occupied with great de- 
fense appropriations. The Widows and 
Orphans Bill never came out of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in that Congress. 

In the new Congress the same bill, 
now numbered H.R. 4, quickly received 
approval of the World War Veterans 
Committee of the House, and on June 
16, 1941 was passed after a more brief 
debate, by 144 votes to 4. Many mem- 
bers were absent in the knowledge that 
their favorable votes would not be 
needed. Again the bill went to the Fi- 
nance Committee in the Senate. A sub- 
committee of that group, named to con- 
sider World War veterans legislation, 
had set the date for hearings on the bill 
when the consideration of Neutrality 
Bill amendments prompted a fresh de- 
lay. 

Thereupon The American Legion 
asked prompt consideration of its Wid- 
ows and Osphans Bill from the sub- 
committee. The members of that group 
include Senators Clark of Missouri, 
Chairman, George of Georgia, Walsh of 
Massachusetts, Connally of Texas, Her- 
ring of Iowa, LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
Capper of Kansas and Danaher of Con- 
necticut. We have asked that the bill be 
brought to the floor of the Senate for 
action. 

On the face of the plain facts one 
would hardly anticipate any serious ob- 
jection to the enactment of a law grant- 
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ing protection along traditional and his- 
toric lines to the widows and orphans of 
the veterans of an American war. That 
such objection does arise is perhaps also 
traditional and historic. It arises now, 
as in past years, from certain widely di- 
vergent kinds of people, as remote from 
one another on other questions as the 
war time profiteer and the ardent paci- 
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fist, the very wealthy and the very radi- 
cal. They seem to have one thing in 
common, an inability to discuss the facts 
about protection for widows and orphans 
in common and honest language. Very 
little time need be wasted on their vol- 
uble mis-statements, but one recent ar- 
ticle in opposition to any protection for 
widows and orphans deserves passing 
mention because it contained this sen- 
tence: 

“Not a soul objects to this nation’s 
taking every proper care of needy or 
wounded veterans or their dependents.” 

Of course H.R. 4 provides for nothing 
in this world except the care of the de- 
pendents of needy veterans. The needs 
clause is firmly imbedded in the bill. The 
opposition writer, however, had never 
bothered to read the bill or understand 
it, and after asserting that “not a soul” 
objected to what the bill does, he de- 
voted several thousand words to vilifica- 
tion of the bill, the Congress, and the 
veterans of all wars, and abuse of The 
American Legion in particular. 

Attacks of this silly character by a 
handful of small-minded persons who 
hate all patriots are of minor conse- 
quence. Opposition to a just enactment 
of protection for widows and orphans 
because of honestly felt opinions, how- 
ever mistaken, we should meet with 
fairness and with facts. The belief, for 
example, that Social Security Laws en- 
acted in the last few years make pro- 


vision for such women and children, is 
not unnatural, although actually far from 
true. It is possible to select a special 
case of a veteran employed at high 
wages continuously from the first Social 
Security enactment, and to discover that 
his widow might receive social security 
benefits comparable to the benefits pro- 
posed in H.R. 4. The fact that a very 
few individuals might thus avoid the 
severe facts of total poverty and desti- 
tution is of course no reason to deny 
protection to all. Social Security at pres- 
ent reaches only a part of the population 
and that part in varying degree. It is 
doubtful if ten percent of veterans’ 
widows at this time could receive from 
it such benefits as would to any real de- 
gree ameliorate their serious need. 

The possibility that widows’ and or- 
phans’ benefits would go to persons who 
do not need them is eliminated, for the 
first time in our history, in this bill. 

The term “dependent” widows appears 
throughout the measure. Thus a de- 
pendency, or needs test, is established. 
The income limitation already existing 
in Veterans Administration statutes is 
applied, and the Administration indicates 
in its report to the House Committee 
about the bill that the term “dependent” 
may even increase the severity of the 
needs test which would exist under the 
income limitation. 

During the debates about thé measure 
in 1940 in the House of Representatives 
the whole question of service-connected 
disabilities and deaths, and their com- 
pensation, as separate from non-service- 
connected cases, was considered. For- 
tunately the members of Congress them- 
selves, like the members of The Amer- 
ican Legion, know something about the 
difficulties, or impossibilities, of service 
connection in many cases where the con- 
viction of right cannot be turned into 
legal proof of right. When the Govern- 
ment itself maintains a comprehensive 
appeals board system twenty-three years 
after the war to carry on the endless 
consideration of service-origin appeals, 
how can it ask the widow and the or- 
phan to seek government protection only 
by the medium of a long-drawn-out 
claim? 

Of the cost of this measure to the 
treasury of the United States it would 
be enough to say that if the protection 
is right, it must be given regardless of 
the cost. Fortunately, however, we have 
also the testimony of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in detailed form indicating 
a cost that is fractional and fragmen- 
tary beside the sums now freely included 
in our federal budgets. There remains 
much cause for economy in Government, 
but under conditions existing today no 
grieving financial baron can wring his 
hands in anguish because the veterans 
are bankrupting the nation by seeking 
$20 a month for a few thousand needy 
widows. 

And finally, the unhappy theorist who 
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would repudiate the veterans of all wars 
because we are engaging in a new de- 
fense program of tremendous cost, will 
do well to give attention to the record 
of history and the nature of human kind. 
Already the land is alive with more or 
less nonsensical theories about the mo- 
rale of the Army. 

The difficulty, it seems to me, is not 
with the morale of the Army, but with 
the morale of the country, the uncer- 
tainty of our war position, the disunity 
which is fostered by the friends of dis- 
cord, the labor troubles, the delays in 
getting supplies to training camps, the 
rising living costs, the uncertainties 
abundant on every side. In the last 
World War the Army of the United 
States was the best paid, best fed, best 
clothed, and best fighting outfit that 
took the field. 

It was that Army, remember, which 
turned the tide to victory. And in the 
very year that Army was training and 
moving to foreign fields, the Congress 
was recognizing the national duty of pro- 
tection to the widows and orphans of 
the previous war with Spain. I do not 


think the recognition that America holds 
true to its tradition of just treatment 
for those who defend it was less con- 
vincing than the oratorical assurances 
that “nothing will be too good for the 
boys when they get home.” 

I would not begin to assume any su- 
perior knowledge of the importance of 
fair dealing with veterans as a measure 
of army morale. I merely offer you the 
thought that America has dealt fairly 
with those who fought for her, and that 
American armies to this day have been 
undefeated. I do not presume to offer all 
of the answers about civilian morale. I 
do suggest, however, that in supporting 
with our full enthusiasm in this critical 
time the enactment of H.R. 4, as pro- 
tection for the widows and orphans of 
the last war, we are giving much to the 
national defense program, the national 
unity, and the national morale, and tak- 
ing nothing from them. 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—Further discussion of 
Congressional measures affecting World 
War veterans will be had in the February 
issue. ] 


All in a Day's Work 


(Continued from page 27) 
a belated letter comes to the Step- 
Keeper from C. H. Ineck, Commander 
of Clem Mortensen Post, Winner, South 
Dakota, that is well worth passing on to 
the Legion at large. 

“TI send you a picture of our Memoria! 
Day services held at the Bull Creek 
Indian Cemetery, about twenty-five 
miles northeast of Winner,” writes 
Commander Ineck. “The services are 
being conducted by members, and color 
squad of Clem Mortensen Post. In this 
beautiful little cemetery, resting on the 
green, rolling South Dakota prairie, are 
buried several Indian boys who served 
with the rest of us in the World War 
—an Indian buddy who was killed in 
action in France and several others who 
have since passed on. This cemetery is 
not the only one in our area; scattered 
throughout our Rosebud country are 
found burial places of Indian veterans, 
whose service is not forgotten.” 

Readers of this magazine have, for 
several years, found pleasure and inspira- 
tion in the art of Jes Schlaikjer, a mem- 
ber of this South Dakota Post. Legion- 
naire Schlaikjer, just to mention a couple 
of his most recent contributions, painted 
the Santa Claus cover for the December 
number, and also the striking Uncle 
Sam cover which adorned the November 
issue. 


Rough Rider Color Guard 


OHN FRANKLIN MILLER POST 
of Michigan City, Indiana, has some- 
thing new in a color guard—a Rough 
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Rider outfit, complete to the last detail, 
including handle-bar mustaches. It is a 
colorful outfit and, by request, has par- 
ticipated in parades and other celebra- 
tions outside its own bailiwick. 

Last June, the Step Keeper is told, 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the annual yacht race from 
Chicago to Michigan City—the oldest 
fresh-water yacht racing event—Mich- 
igan City held a three-day Gay Nineties 
festival. And that’s where the Legion 
Rough Rider color unit came into the 
picture. The uniforms are exact replicas 
of those worn by the original Rough 
Riders of 1898, modeled from uniforms 
borrowed from the Chicago Historical 
Society, but the members furnished their 
own mustaches and whiskers, 1898 style. 
Members of the outfit are, left to right, 
Sergeant Ira E. Mourer, Herbert Leach, 
John C. Fendt, Lindsay C. Lamb, Henry 
E. Siebenmark, Harvey M. Egle, and 
Post Commander Willard N. Noyes. 


Christmas Cheer 


ANY Legion Posts have fine 

records of welfare service to the 
comrades in their communities, including 
our own outfit whose Christmas Basket 
Committee has functioned year after 
year since 1921,” writes Gerald J. Cleary, 
Service Officer of Cloverland Post, Es- 
canaba, Michigan. “The distribution of 
Christmas baskets to needy war veterans 
and their families has become a regular 
routine of Post work, carried out effi- 
ciently by the committee. Over the 
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Fistula Sometimes 
Results From Piles 


Thousands of rectal sufferers might 
save themselves from humiliation and 
serious complications of Fistula or 
deep-seated abscesses by recognizin § 
that an ordinary case of Piles shoul 
not be neglected. Learn the facts by 
writing today for a FREE copy of an 
up-to-the-minute, 122-page illustrated 
book on Fistula, Piles (hemorrhoids) 
rectal abscesses, related ailments and 
colon disorders. A postcard will do. It 
may save you much trouble and worry. 
The McCleary Clinic, C166 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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Tired Kidneys 
Often Bring 
Sleepless Nights 


Doctors say pi kidneys contain _- miles of tiny 
tubes or filters which help to purify the blood and 
keep you healthy, When they get tired and don’t 
work right in the daytime, many people have to get 
up nights. Frequent or scanty passages with smart- 
ing and burning sometimes shows there is something 
wrong with your kidneys or bladder. Don’t neglect 
this condition and lose valuable, restful sleep. 
When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may also 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
a = of pep and energy, swelling, puffiness under 
ey hb A 
Don't "t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used ————s y millions for over 40 years. 
They give hepey relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
your blood, Get Doan’s Pills, 
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| Commander; 
| York District; Department Judge Ad- 





4,500 Christmas baskets have been dis- 
tributed. The Post welfare committee is 
also active throughout the year. 

“Two members of the committee have 
the distinction of serving continuously 
since its organization in 1921—Post Com- 
mander N. Peter Thompson and Dr. 
C. J. Corcoran. Others of the commit- 
tee are Ralph Olsen, Elmer Swanson, 


| Emerson Harvey, Roy Peterson. Tom 


Beaton, William Perron, George Haberle, 
Eric Holmstrom, Herb Kirstin, and Ger- 
ald J. Cleary.” 


Circle of Life 


N the November number some men- 
tion was made in the Convention 
story of the active Legionnaires absent 
from the national councils for the first 


| time in years—reason, active service. 
DI inc nnsnnes's icssguens'simes 55 | 


A typical case is that of Abraham 
J. Rosenblum, New York Legionnaire 
who is a practicing attorney when not 
engaged in the work of his organization. 

In the summer of 1918, then a young- 


| ster below draft age, Abe Rosenblum 


went to Fort Slocum, New York, and 
enlisted. Then on November 5, 1941, 
Major Abraham J. Rosenblum reported 
to Fort Slocum for his second tour of 
active, emergency duty. In the mean- 
time, however, he had managed to crowd 
in a law course, admittance to practice 
and a clientele built up over the years; 
three terms as Commander of Lexington 
Post, New York City; New York County 
Commander First New 


vocate; Chairman Welfare Committee 
for several years; President New York 
County Children’s Camp, and so on, for 
twenty-three years of Legion effort. 


Shorts and Overs 


AJOR J. A. McKenna Post, Long 
Island City, New York, will hold 


Mystery 


(Continued from page 30) 
listed and served at the Base Hospital in 
Angers, France. 
“At present, Rufus is with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company in Erie, Penn- 


sylvania, Reuben and Howard make 
their home in Grabill, Indiana, while I 
am in business in Portland, Indiana.” 


NOTE of apology to one of our 

contributors to the November issue, 
Miss Katherine (“Kitty”) B. Moore. In 
introducing Legionnaire Moore, who con- 
tributed the Thanksgiving menu whose 
cover we reproduced and the accompany- 
ing story, we erroneously stated that 
Miss Moore belonged to Legion Post 
No. 6 in Washington, D. C., and that 
her home was located in the capital city. 
As a matter of fact, Miss Moore lives 


its 23d annual Reunion and Military 
Ball at Lost Battalion Hall, 93-25 
Queens Boulevard, Elmhurst, New York, 
on February 6th. Charles Schoenig, 11-15 
45th Avenue, Long Island City, is Gen- 
eral Chairman. . . . Publicity Chairman 
Leah K. Spitzfaden writes that Algiers 


“these Committees 
allus go haywire 
D. ar Xmas +ime. - 
Just like my 
Wife !! 


Goldingit! I warned 
‘nem birds about goin’ 
overboard on this! _/ 





(Louisiana) Auxiliary Unit was the first 
one in the First District to make its 
membership quota for 1942. That Unit 
received the membership award. . . . 
James Fallon, veteran of the Spanish- 
American War, Cuban Pacification, U.S. 
occupation of Haiti, San Domingo, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Vera Cruz and the 
World War, recently rounded out five 
years of service as Commander of Wilbur 
J. Price Post, Keansburg, New Jersey. 
His Post gave a big dinner celebrating 
the event. . . . And up at Fairfield, 
Maine, George O. Grover Post threw a 
big party for Comrade Charles Foster. 
aged 83, who is believed to be Maine's 
oldest active Legionnaire. Comrade 
Foster served in the Spanish-American 
War, Philippine Insurrection, Mexican 
Punitive Expedition in 1916, and took 
part in six major offensives in France 
during the World War. That’s another 
record to shoot at... . 
Boyp B. STUTLER 


Unsolved 


at 1417 Hampton Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina, where she has her Legion 
affiliation. Furthermore, it was shown 
that she had been a member of the staff 
of Base Hospital No. 4 before being 
transferred to Provisional Base No. 8. 
with which she celebrated Thanksgiving 
in 1918. Her original unit had been Base 
Hospital No. 54. 

Company Clerks are supposed to be 
experts at paper work, but they’re not 
infallible. We make these corrections so 
that Miss Moore’s former comrades-in- 
service may more readily identify her 
and be able to send their letters to her 
at the proper address. 


EUNIONS in the Deep South in 
1942! For the first time since 1934 
(Miami) has the Legion National Con- 
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Military 
|, 93-25 
w York, 
ig, 11-15 
is Gen- 
‘hairman 
_ Algiers 


vention dipped so far below the Mason- 
Dixon Line—and scores of outfits will 
continue the line of march with the Le- 
gion. New Orleans, Louisiana, is the city 
—the dates, September 21st to 24th. 
Too early to get under way? This de- 
partment and the following organizations 
don’t think so. Details of the following 
New Orleans National Convention re- 
unions are obtainable from the Legion- 
naires listed: 


mittees 


NaTL. Assoc. AMER. BALLOON Corps VETS.— 
1ith annual national reunion. Thomas W. Mur- 
phy, reunion chmn., 30 Porter Av., Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 

Air Serv. Vets. Assoc.—Annual convention 
reunion of men of all branches of Air Service. 
Henry LeFebvre, chmn., 1820 St. Charles Av., 
New Orleans, La. 

Smperia A. E, F.—5th annual natl. reunion. 
L. A. MeQuiddy, natl. adjt., 1112% Menlo Av., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE Serv. Vet. Assoc.—6th 
annual reunion. Geo. W. Nichols, secy.-treas., 
RD 3, Box 78, Kingston, N. Y. 

12TH (PLyMoUTH) Drv. Vets. Assoc.—3d an- 
nual reunion. Harry Berg, natl. adjt., 3146-15th 
Av., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

20TH Div. Assoc.—Annual nati. reunion. 
Harry McBride, 1234 26th St., Newport News, 





Ars a. 
the first Co. E, 16TH InF.—Proposed reunion. F. H. 


jake its (Cpl. Red) Ashby, 612 Av. E., Ft. Madison, 
at Unit ae. 
2ist ENcrs. LR Soc.—Annual reunion. Write 


Dae aba Chas. Schaus, secy.-treas., 325 47th St., 

‘ my Union City, N. J., or J. M. Kellner, pres, R. 7, 

)panish- Oakwood Manor, Pontiac, Mich. 

mn. U.S 23p Encrs.—Natl. Sugar & Cotton reunion. 
. For details and copy Highway Life, write Jim 

ro, Nic- P. Henriksen, 2922 N. Kilbourn Av., Chicago, 

nd_ the 

ut five 


l. 
56TH (SEARCHLIGHT) ENcrs.—Annual re- 
union. W. B. Robbins, secy.-treas., 80 Central 
= St., Hudson, Mass. 

Wilbur 114TH Sup. Trn., Cos. D & E—Proposed re- 
union. W. W. Bloemer, Co. Clerk, Co. D, Bates- 


Co. E, 23p Inr.—To complete roster, write 
Andrew C. Eriksen, 9 S. Warren St., Dover, N. J. 

lst Corps Art. PaARK—Annual reunion, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., July 4-5. Emory Jamison, 1905 
Charles St., Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Vets. 18TH ENcrs.—Annual reunion, St. 
Joseph, Mo., June 19-21. Jas. A. Elliott, secy.- 
treas., 721 E. 2ist St., Little Rock, Ark. 

19TH ENors. (Ry.) Assoc.—Annual reunign, 
Philadelphia, Pa. For date, write F. P. Conway, 
secy., 4414 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

Wortp War TANK Corps Assoc., New Or- 
LEANS Bn.—For membership and details, write 
Chas. C. Zatarain, 5910 Pontchartrain Blvd., 
New Orleans. 

Co. 6, Ist Am Serv. Mecu. Rect.—Annual 
reunion-dinner, Hotel Piccadilly, New York City, 
Oct. 24. Clifford R. Summers, co. clerk, 3258 
Glenview St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Utiitiges Det., Camp Dopce, 1918—Spring 
frolic, Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 11. Ray Luther, 
comdr., 5317 Park Av., Minneapolis. 

U. S. Army ScHooL or CHAUFFEURS & ME- 
CHANICS, Ft. Sam Houston—Proposed reunion. 
Mitchell D. Vail, Rosendale Rd., Box 60, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Att Coast Guarp—Reunion-dinner dance, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, Feb. 14, under 
auspices U. S. S. Tampa Post C.G. Chas. R. Wall, 
chmn., 147 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Norts Sea Mine Force Assoc.—For member- 
ship and details annual reunion, New York City, 
in Oct., write J. Frank Burke, natl. secy., 3 
Bangor Rd., West Roxbury, Mass. 

North Sea Mine Force Assoc., Pac. Coast 
Cuar.—For membership, write Jimmie Gee, 
1626 Hlinois St., Vallejo, Calif. 

NortH Sea Mine Force Assoc., New Jersey 
Cuap.—For membership, write Eugene F. Flan- 
nery, chmn., 3 W. 48th St., Bayonne, N. J. 

Base Hosp. 13—Annual reunion, Medinah 
Club, 505 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill., Jan. 23. 
E. C. Timme, secy., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Base Hosp. 101, St. Nazairse—For free copy 
roster, send name and address to Lee E. Mc- 
Dermet, Box 2271, Denver, Colo. 

118tH Ams. Co.—For reunion information, 
write Mrs. Charles Mease, Canton, N. C. 

ADRIATIC FLEET—Proposed reunion of ex-crew 
members of all ships. Richie Sierer, Far Rock- 
away (New York) High School. 

U. S. S. Indianapolis—Reunion entire crew. 
Albert Jaster, 1453 Walbridge Av., Toledo, Ohio. 

U. S. S. Ilowa—6th reunion of crew. Lake 
Aquilla, Chardon, Ohio, July 26. Wendell R. 
























































Jersey 1 Lerch, secy., 348 Front St., Berea, Ohio. 
Jersey. ville, Ind. U. S. S. Nevada—Proposed reunion. Boston 
brating mS ang gy aay Sage é. — Mess. omener of 1942. Jack Geary or Paul Mc- 
cae . e, ree rs, Tex., th, E , Bosto i ¥ k 
airfield, O. D. Turner, U. S. Nav. Base, Algiers, La, Hill St., aw BM — sient he Danner 
hrew a NaTL. Otranto-Kashmir Assoc.—Annual re- 
me © . union survivors, Davenport, Iowa, Oct. 4. A. 
Foster. EUNIONS and activities at times H. Telford, secy., 124 E. Simmons St., Gales- 
Maine's d ol eb th oye burg, Ill. 
Maine's and places other than the gion 48: 8. | Selem—Reunion of crew and crews 
. Jati H 4 of all su asers assigned to the lem. 
omrade National Convention in New Orleans, E. Byrnes, 188 Hall St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
nerican follow: ‘ U.S.N.R.F., Waumor ISLAND, IRELAND, 1918— 
fexican roposed reunion. y G. Hickner, Marshfield, 
Soc. or 3p Div.—A 1 natl. ion, Hotel ase. oi i 
d took Seneca, adiedaen NY. Sen 9-11. Ted Dash, Copy of Military Medals and Insignia of the 
France 2493 East Av., Rochester. y "MeDowell BM won t $14 Port % “Glendale, 
32p Div. Vets. Assoc.—Annual reunion, Chi- |. McDowell Morgan, 72 orter St., Glendale, 
inother cago, IIL, Sept. 5-6. Lester Benston, chmn., 205 Calif. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago., or Byron Beveridge, secy., Base Hosp. 1 (BELLEVUE UNIT), Vichy, 
Capitol, Madison, Wisc. France—Illustrated history now available. Dr. 
TLER Rainsow (42p) Div. Vets.—Natl. reunion, oun Tjomsland, 821 Bergen Av., Jersey City, 
‘ Orla Fia., -15. ° ivan, ~s° 
ee See ee re Worip Wark PROVISIONAL Orricers Assoc.— 
308TH InF.—Annual reunion, Hotel Governor Ex-provisional or probationary officers of Army, 
Clinton, 31st & 7th Av., New York City. Feb. 7. Navy and Marine Corps are eligible to mem- 
Frank W. Wi © chee ncou bership in organization to obtain desired legis- 
k W. Winkler, chmn., 840 Grand Co rse, 
New York City. 7. > Tyler, pres., 2211 Fairview St., 
332p Inr. Assoc. (incl. 331st F. H. Unit)— lentown, Pa. OHN J. NOLL 
2lst annual reunion, Canton, Ohio, Sept. 5-6. me, C J Clerk 
A. A. Grable, secy., Canton. é ompany er 
umbia, 
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POST COMMANDERS 


Send in a brief story of your most out- 
standing accomplishment to TOP 
KICK for possible publication. What 
ideas have you used successfully for 
money raising, for Community Serv- 
ice, Americanism, National Defense, 
or Child Welfare? 


Many Posts have success stories that 
other Posts would like to hear about. 
Maybe some problem that you have 
solved is perplexing a large number 
of Post Commanders in other parts of 
the country. 


The facts that you send will receive 
careful attention and the best stories 
will be printed in TOP KICK. When 
submitting copy include your photo- 
graph and any other pictures which 
have a bearing on the subject. 














Tue AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
October 31, 1941 


Assets 

Cash on hand and on deposit. . 
Accounts receivable 
Inventories 
Invested funds 
Permanent investment 

Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 
Office building, Washington, D. C., less 

depreciation 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment, 

depreciation 
Re ere 


--8 513,564.87 
120,869.26 
144,038.45 





211,560.93 
126,137.64 


43,092.44 
24,392.66 


¥3,661,746.89 
Liabilities, Deferred Revenue 
and Net Worth 


Current liabilities 
Funds restricted as to use 
Deferred revenue 
Permanent trust: 
Overseas Graves Decoration Trust Fund 
Net Worth: 
Restricted capital ....$2,385,262.98 
Unrestricted capital .. 514,404.48 $2,899,667.46 


$3,661,746.89 
FraNK E. SAMvuEL, National Adjutant 


109,922.94 
32,651.90 
407,943.66 


211,560.93 
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° Y wife and I have been very 
much interested in the natural- 

ization of aliens,” says Legionnaire D. 

H. Butler of Redding, California. “A 

family of Russians lived near us and, 

naturally, we were interested 

in helping them 

become American 

citizens. One day 


the Mrs. met the 

young hopeful of the 

family and asked if 

his parents had taken 

their first papers. ‘No, 

ma’am,’ said the boy, 
‘we only take the Gazette.’” 


AIRFIELD, Connecticut, has a Town 

Guard, and in the outfit are two 
Legionnaires who answer to the name 
of Sam—Samuel Glover, Captain of the 
Guard and Town Clerk, and Private 
Samuel Pollack, who runs a tailoring 
establishment. Recently, after the Guard 
had participated in a review before 
Legionnaire Governor Robert A. Hurley 
and high-ranking army officers, the com- 
pany repaired to the Legion home for 
refreshments. Little groups were stand- 
ing about, talking over the events of the 
day, when one of the men started to tell 
about his part.in rustling up the eats. 
“Sam and I got here first, put the coffee 
on, and broke out the sandwiches,” he 
offered. 

“Sammy the tailor?” asked one of 
the group. 

“No, Sammy the Glover,” was the 
reply. 


. HAT do you think of this?” 

chuckles Legionnaire Charles 

Link of Millersburg, Pennsylvania. “A 

local undertaker has license plates on his 

dead-wagon ‘S O L 37, Penna. 1941.’” 
That’s tellin’ ‘em! 


56 


EGIONNAIRE William P. Sugars ot 
Detroit tells one about a couple of 
his friends which occurred back in the 
early ’twenties when flying was a novelty 
and pick-up passenger flying was profit- 
able. Bill had just visited Selfridge Field 
and was all enthused over the things he 
had seen. “Why,” he said, “there was a 
chap with an airplane who took pas- 
sengers on long flights, fifteen minutes 
for fifteen dollars.” 
“Did you go up?” asked Joe. 
“Naw,” Bill replied glumly, “I didn’t 


have the fifteen min- 
utes.” 


ACK in early De- 
cember, 1932, Na- 
tional Commander 
Louis Johnson was in- 
veigled into Texas by Depart- 
ment Adjutant Bob Whiteaker, 
now a brigadier general, on the 
promise that he would not only 
produce a profusion of bluebonnets 
but would show the National Com- 
mander the royal hibiscus in full bloom. 
Bob, supported by Department Com- 
mander Carl Nesbitt, met the Com- 
mander at Durant, Oklahoma, and left 
that place in the face of a furious bliz- 
zard. Carl stood on the running board 
and scraped the ice off the windshield; 
finally the car piled up in a ditch and 
the whole party walked into Sherman, 
arriving about three a.p.x. Bluebonnets 
and hibiscus, if any, had retired with the 
groundhogs, But on the return up through 
Arkansas, running through a section 
where heavy snows were a little more 
than unusual, the 
train pulled up just 
outside the station 
at Pine Bluff, Ar- 
kansas. Com- 
mander Johnson 
looked out and 
there, staring from 
the window of a 
combination ham- 
burger-and-hot-dog 
hut, was chalked a 
big sign: “Weather 
Forecast—Chili 
Today.” 


BE ROGELL, 
who adjutants 
for Joseph Lieb- 
man Post of Kan- Vga 
sas City, Missouri, -4 is! 
has a young friend, 
aged about six, who 
occasionally runs 
errands for his 
mother. On one of 
his shopping trips 
hesurprised the cor- 
ner grocer by a 
polite statement of 
his wants: “Please, 


pees. <j 
see: 


sir, my mother wants a bottle of .good- 
natured alcohol.” 


ARINE “boots” have stood for a lot 

of kicking around. Here’s another 
one that comes from Legionnaire Francis 
H. Johnston of La Mesa, California, 
which, he says, further establishes the 
fact that the Marines always have the 
situation well in hand. 

A recruit was doing his first tour 
of sentry duty, jittery and over-alert 
because of the lecture read him by the 
sergeant. It was night, The sound of 
footsteps hammered on his listening 
ear. “Halt!” the boot sentry yelled. 
“Who is there?” 

“Officer of the Day,” came the 
response. Then there was a long interval 
of silence. “What’s the matter, sentry?” 
queried the officer. “Forgot what you’re 
supposed to say next?” 

“Ves, sir,” stammered the boot, “but, 
by George, you’re goin’ to stand there 
until I think of it!” 


IPLEY hasn’t picked this one up 

yet, but right in the middle of the 

town of Rome, Mississippi, facing the 

railroad crossing, stands Mr. Pope’s store. 

A big sign tops the building: “Pope of 
Rome.” 


OW would you make a Venetian 

blind?” asked a man who was 
thinking of changing the blinds in his 
home. 

The hammer-and-saw carpenter pon- 
dered a minute. “I think,” he said, “the 
best way would be to give him.a good 
punch in the eye.” 





The American Legion Magazine will 
pay one dollar for each joke accepted 
for Bursts ard Duds. Address Birsts 
and Duds, The American Legion Maga- 
zine, 15 West 48th Street, New York 
City. Don’t send postage, as no jokes 
will be returned. 
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“Give these to the janitor—I didn’t 
have to knock for heat all winter” 
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alt | OUT OF THE ADVERTISING PAGES COME UNCLE SAM’S 


other 
rancis 
ornia, 
= MUSCLES! 
e the 
tour z < 25 f - 
om ee Thanks to our great trade-marked advertised 
y the “a . “ 
d of ; products, America has the men, the machines 
C “ 
led. and methods to be the Arsenal of Democracy. 
the 
— 3 America has the greatest productive power of any 
ou're c nation on earth! 
“but, What built this unique system which has given America 
there é the world’s highest standard of living . . . and is now 
giving it the most powerful military armament of any 
> up iy + country? 
f the ' : : Aa 
- the You'll find the answer in the advertising pages of the 
pe magazines and newspapers. 
| American industry is built on the brand names of its 
etian advertised trade-marked products. 
his . aS ot _* 7 Standing as covenants of faith between buyer and 
wy Ae: seller, our trade-marked brands have built up produc- 
Uehe N “> 2 ‘ ing organizations unequalled for their efficiency and 
good es 4 economy in the low cost distribution of goods. 

7 Today these great productive forces are unleashed in 
ay : - the cause of national defense. Heartily and unstintingly 
ce , 7 they are making a supreme effort to arm America 
sts = % almost overnight. 
= Sue 
oe ’ In doing this, they work themselves—and you—a hard- 

ship. 





Today, as you know, many of these branded advertised 
articles are becoming difficult, and even impossible, 
to obtain. 


Remember the reason for this . . . the makers of these 
commodities are now working to defend the nation. 
They can no longer fight for your favor because they 
are fighting for your defense. 


They do this willingly . . . and only ask that you do not 
forget. They’re sticking by you today. Resolve to stick 
by them tomorrow. 


Remember that advertised brands have built the Amer- 
ican way of life . . . the way you like to live. See that 
the companies that did that job . . . still have a job, 
when “business as usual” comes back. 





The American Legion Magazine 
' is proud to publish this mes- 
sage in behalf of the industries 
now engaged in defense work. 


azine 
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MARION HUTTON 
Glenn Miller's Moonlight Serenade 
“rings in the new” 
with Chesterfield 


9 
7S ... first for a Milder and decidedly 
| Better Taste ... first for Cooler Smoking 


...and right you are because everything in 
Chesterfield ... every bit of material used, is put there to 
give you just what you want in a cigarette . . . from the 
Right Combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos 
to top-notch manufacturing methods. 


MAKE CHESTERFIELD YOUR SMOKING PLEASURE OF THE YEAR /hty 


Copyright 1942, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 








